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THE INAUGURATION OATH. 
Conrrastep with the coronation of the rulers of despotic 
countries, the Inauguration of an American President is simple 
and unpretending. But the want of theatrical display is more 
than compensated by the moral grandeur which accompanies 
the act. Before the representatives of thirty-one sovereign 
States, comprising, when their material interests are considered, 
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the largest empire the sun ever shone upon, the President elect, 
the freely chosen ruler of the nation, presents himself. He wears 
no dress. but that of the citizen, no paid soldiers attend his 
bidding, the mighty multitude which witness the ceremony are 
drawn together by spontaneous feeling. Thus, in the presence 
of the nation and in the sight of heaven, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, as the representative of the highest judicial 
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authority, presents the Bible, “the palladium of our liberty,” 
and the President placing his right hand upon the sacred book, 
listens to the obligations which impose, that he will, as 
President, faithfully administer the government according to 
the Constitution, and the solemn and impressive ceremony of 
administering the oath being done, the Presidential Inaugura- 
tion is complete. 


@HERP-JUSTICE TANEY ADWINISTERING THE OATH T® MR. BUOHANAN. PORTRAITS FROM AMMROTYPES BY BRADY. 
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THE NIGHT SHRIEE: 
Or, THE STOLEN WILL. 
A TALE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN, OF THAT CITY. 





CHAPTER IX.—Continvep. 


Tuar afternoon, while Madame Pedraja’s anxiety for her h d was b ng 
insupportable, a gentleman rung at the door bell, requesting to see her. He 
was very young—in fact, a mere youth—chosen for his mission probably be- 
cause of speaking the Spanish language with fluency. 

When Mrs. Pedraja heard the ringing at the door, she knew it was not her 
husband—he always using a latch-key—therefore trembling from an undefined 
dread ef coming evil, she turned to an attached Spanish attendant with a mel- 
ancholy ‘* Vaya uste a ver quien es.’’ 

The servant hesitated ; the ringing was repeated. ‘“ Vaya usle a abrir la 
puerta,’’ repeated the lady. 

Ushered into her presence, the young man bowed with erect military grace. 

The lady endeavored to be calm. 

* De uste una silla al senor.’’ 

Then with a sweet smile, ‘‘ Sientese uslé.’’ 

The stranger opened the distressing communication he had to make by ask- 
ing with much deference of"tone and manner, if she had heard of the accident 
of the previous night. 

Fearing this preface’the harbinger of evil tidings, the rich bloom on the lady’s 
cheek again faded away, leaving it colorless as marble, she caught at a chair 
for support, gasping for breath, as she replied, 

** No, me dijeron nada.’’ 

With much gentléness the stranger told her of Dr. Alleyn having been found 

-dead, and his brother-in-law wounded by the road side, Mr. Stanley yet un- 
able to give any account of the dire affair, and of her husband’s arrest and de- 
tention there, offering to be her escort if she wished to proceed thither. 

Wildly pushing back the raven masses of her hair from the white and pol- 
ished brow, the lady heard him through. Then her trembling lips moved, as 
big tear-drops fell, in her endeavor to murmur the scarce articulate 

* Le agr a uste su attencion.’’ 

‘© When will you be ready ?’’ 

** Lo mas pronto que pueda.”’ 

In an hour, accompanied by her Spanish attendant, and two young children, 
Mrs. Pedraja, escorted by the kind-hearted stranger, set out to visit her hus- 
band in his prison, bidding a last farewell to her Billoxi home. 

As soon a3 the first faint glimmer of reason returned, your father inquired 
for Mr. Pedraja, askiug if he had arrived safely in Covington, or had been mur- 
dered on the road. . 

The worthies who had been most clamorous for that gentleman’s arrest be- 
gan to look on each other uneasily—the more, that as soon as consciousness 
was fully returned, Stanley related the whole of the disastrous tragedy, which 
was corroborated by the two pistols, known to be Dr. Alleyn’s, being found 
discharged. 

Mr. Pedraja was immediately liberated, and ev ry public apology for his de- 
tention made ; but the iron had entered his soul, and he never returned where 
he had been so lauded, then wronged and mocked—never again returned among 
the herd whom he had so trusted—returning his confidence with a want of 
common honesty—playing the cheat—attempting his very life—bis return for 
all he had done being a prison, and sneers, jeered at, and vilified. 

He never returned to Billoxi, but proceeding to P la, took passage from 
that port to Havana. Your father became the purchaser of his beautiful 
residence. He wrote a kind farewell to him, wherein he especially named the 
kindness and considerate attegtion of the young midshipman who had accom- 
panied him to Pensacola, and was then about sailing with Commodore Porter. 
We after learned that he was a younger brother of Dr. 'Tracey’s——”’ 

* Tracey !’’ interrupted his nephew ; ‘‘ then he must be now the Captain 

Tracey I have so often heard my triend O’Callaghan speak of.” 

**O’Callaghan,’’ repeated Colonel Sheffield, musingly ; ‘‘ yes, that is the 
name—yes, I remember. Do you recollect on the night of Robert Clement’s 
death, you returned from the masquerade and asked me if any stranger had 
called on me? Well, it seems after I had set out with Georgiana there, that 
Captain Tracey called—a friend accompanied him. Hearing that we had gone, 
from Hudson, who had it seems remained in the kitchen, the captain aud Mr. 
O'Callaghan left their cards with that worthy, who had belonged from a boy 
to the Tracey’s, going with Miss Clementine Clement, on her marriage to Dr. 
Tracey. Hudson had, I after learned, a long confabulation with the captain, 
all about Miss Celine and the missing will, and ended by showing that that in- 
carnation of ingratitude, Algernon, had just left the house where his benefac- 
tor’s corpse lay, rollicking off to the masquerade. The captain spoke a few 
words to O’Callaghan, and bidding Hudson follow, the three left the house. 

About a week after the funeral, when Georgiana’s maid had mentioned about 
the captain having called, that lithely limbed rascal, Hudson, could remember 
the circumstance and fish out of his vest pocket the cards that for some inex- 
plicable reason he had so long withheld. 

**Ts Captain Tracey a very tall man ?’’ 

** No ; the reverse.’’ 

‘* Neither is Callaghan. And yet——’’ 

‘* What are you thinking of, Frank ?’’ 

“* Nothing—that is—the tall, gaunt banjo-player who so mysteriously escaped 
my search could have been neither of these; and yet I feel there must have 
been some secret—some connecting link between them.’’ 

He took a few hurried steps up and down the hall, then, re-entering the 
room, suddenly asked, 

‘* Did you never hear from Mr. Pedraja after his return to Cuba?’’ 

‘Never directly, though frequently through his agent. Your father, how- 
ever, had his address—I can get it for you.”’ 

‘* You will laugh at me as jumping at strange conclusions to-day, uncle, but 
I cannot drive away the notion that I know the Pedraja family, though under a 
different name. Difficulties under the Spanish Government may have rendered 
the change necessary; but I am quite sure, from the great attention shown 
mein Buenos Ayres by a Spanish family to whom I rendered a trifling service, 
that, though they never alluded to having heard of me before my name 
was familiar, from the old gentleman asking if my name was Robert Stanley. 
I had seen the old gentleman in New Havgn, but was not introduced, being a 
shy fellow then, Algernon being ever in advance of me, (this was said with 
much bitterness,) yet doI cling to the belief that the great state dignitary 
and the maltreated Pedraja are one and the same.”’ 

Colonel Sheffield laughed at his nephew, calling him the prince of romancers, 
yet, nevertheless, opened a secretary, and drawing out a large book of ad- 
dresses, arranged in alphabetical order, turned to P. and read, ‘‘ Pietro Pedraja, 
Lagonelles, care of M. Gomez, Merchant, Mataazas.’’ 

“This, you will say, is a plain refutation, yet do I still tenaciously hold to 
the belief that a college classmate of mine was the son of the generous, high- 
minded Pedraja ; you will laugh again if I tell you that in his gentle sister I 
recognized a perfect resemblance to the beautiful portr®it in the parlor over 
at Billoxi.’ 

‘What was the lady’s name?”’ asked his uncle, apparently interested. 

“*Tnez.’’ 

‘* Inez !’’ laying his finger on his lip; ‘‘ Inez ! that is the name, sure enough, 
written on the back of the portrait. Your father thought her very lovely— 
the lady I mean, and though, when driven from the house by some strange 
noises heard at night, he sent all the other portraits up to the garret, he kept 
this one where it nad always hung—and yet, now that I remember, the name 
is not that of the others, though all are dated ‘ Lagonelles.’ That of the lady 
is the same as -borne by the great South American Generai—Bustamenté !’’ 

‘“*] knew it! I knew | was right!’’ was the exultant reply—“ and the others ?””’ 

‘There were but two, Pedraja and his little boy; yet, though I never saw 
either, they being boxed up and stowed away before I ever went there, I 
remember your did say something about it, but there my memory fails.’’ 

‘* Was it not Barabino ?”’ 

«Tt was.’’ 

‘“* And now, one more question, uncle, and I have done,”’ said his nephew, in 
a deep, almost solemn tone, very different from his previous one of exultant 
triumph. ‘‘ Did yourself ever hear those shrieks I have heard were so fearful 
and repeated ?’’ . 

The old man turned away, as if ashamed his nephew should see the emotion 
called up by the question. When he again turned from the window, his face 
= strangely pale, as with an uneasy look around, he whispered hoarsely, ‘“ 7 
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** Bear with me, uncle, mine is no idle curiosity. I heard of it first from 
Cato, over in Billoxi, in my gunning days. Cato, like old Scottish and Irish 
servants, took all the credit of the ban-hee to our own family; yet I have 
heard that the same strange groans have of late re-echoed through the Cle- 
ment house. Is this so, or a tabrication ?’’ 

His uncle walked the floor uneasily—then stopping abruptly, wiped the 
fast gathering perspiration from his forehead, saying, ‘‘ For God’s sake, Frank, 
never allude vo it !’’ 

**Oh, uncle! can you believe in such things ?’’ 

** Yes, Frank, when brought home, even into my own household.”’ 

There was a solemnity in the old man’s tone that none dare mock. 


we d, restless, unsatisfied, his nephew repeated, “In your own family ? 
hen ?”’ 

“On the night of Georgiana’s fatal marriage. Oh, Frank! there is some- 
thing very fearful init. They say it belongs to our family. 1 think its origin 
must be in those infernal Alleyns. After your father shot the Doctor, it 
groaned ar@ wailed until he left Billoxi. .Phis I know from his own lips. 
then when Gertrude hid poor old Clement’s will, it moaned and sobbed around 
the scene of iniquity and fraud, even following the transgressors, and driving 
my poor, infatuated, miserable child, half frantic.’’ 

‘* Don’t think of it, uncle; forget it, and forgive me, but 1 was—still am in- 
credulous.’’ 


Ere the sentence was completed, a wail, and such a wail f—a ery, as if the 
soul’s last struggle in extremest agony had gathered therein all its grief and 
suffering—was heard, reverberating long and loud, the wail of a tortured 
spirit, refusing to be comforted—the cry of dying guilt’s expiring torture, 
wrung to a tension of madness—was in the gathering fury with which it swept 
along—reverberating clear and shrill, till the very blood seemed curdling in 
their veins a 

The Colonel had fallen back, helpless, almost bereft of life—while young 





Stanley, with a strange premonition, fled to the room where his father was. 
A look sufficed. 

Sain Got \" quepst the Seneca. steeds one, 00 fell, cold, and almost 

as rigid as the corpse in the chair before him. His father was dead ! 
CHAPTER X. 
How wisdom and folly m mix and unite ; 
How virine and vice blend black and their white.—Bugns. 

The music, and the banquet, and the wine, 

The garlands, the rose and the flowers, 

The many twinkling feet so small and sylpb-like— 

All the delusions of the dizzy scene.—Brnon. 
A wipow, and still very beautiful, though long past la jeunesse, 
her son was over twenty, still Mrs. Alleyn, with a perfect figure, whose ev 
movement was strikingly graceful, and looking at the same time muc 
younger than she really was, had by her winning manners won athe admira- 
tion, then the sincere regard of the aged millionaire, Robert Clement. Many, 
indeed, hinted thatthe old man’s affection met but a counterfeit return. Be 
that as it might, once within the spell of her fascinations, he never sought to 
analyze the flowery bondage. y should he, so long as her smile beamed 
ever sweetly on him, wy ep the graceful kindness of her words, (and 
all her words were kind, ) whose every tone was music—so soft, so bland—none 
ever withstood their spell: so witching in their playful lightness, never galling, 
even where she ruled with iron sway, seeming ever so slight and well meaning 
as never to provoke much less rouse resistance. 

Without appearing to exact homage, no woman ever commanded a larger 
share of admiration in her own circle than Mrs. Clement. A parently devoid 
of animation, the lava of intensest passion coursed b th the cold a 
surface. A very snow-capped volcano, no glow ever lit up her perfect fea- 
tures. No tone of stormy feeling, no dash of genius, ever rose or fell, swaying 
the low pitched melody of tone, that knew no burst of enthusiasm—no rush of 
generous eloquence, no heart-struck spark of wit, ever varied the musical dis- 
course that flowed placidly on 


for 





with the pleasing cadence of a murmuring 
stream through a sweet and smiling landscape. Never giving way to exuber- 
ant gladness—few remembered having ever heard her laugh, and yet by her 
gentle smile she won—enthralling all within its witchery. . 

Exquisitely elegant in both dress and manner, while never seeming to ex- 
hibit either her grace or accomplishments for admiration, what mattered it, 
that there was nothing original or striking in her conversation, so long as she 
never uttered a single word that could offend—her exquisite tact enabling her 
to select and arrange her words, so as to soothe with quiet, unobtrusive sym- 
pathy, in her own placid, graceful manner, all to whose cares or sorrows she 
had appeared to listen with kind attention. What wonder, then, that her 
kindness won upon Celine Tracey, who soon ceased to regard as an intruder one 
whose munificent presents were ever bestowed with affectionats caresses, her 
aunt ever on gala nights lending her own gracious aid to arrange a ball dress 
drapery, or deck her hair with some costly bandeau or spray of her own pre- 
senting? What wonder that her gentleness won upon the young girl’s guile- 
less heart, when no word of sharp reproof ever fell from her beautiful lips, no 
angry glance was ever launched from her soft hazel eyes, while her blandness 
and gracious interest in her niece’s joys and sorrows won her esteem, the 
more that from her great wealth and assured position it appeared but the 
spontaneous offering of an affectionate heart. 

Tall, pale and thin, Algernon Alleyn bore a certain resemblance to his beau- 
tiful mother, both in person and manner, though not so pleasing as she in 
either. Like her, he rarely laughed, but he had the same winning smile, the 
same musical tone. His eyes, like hers, were dark and fine, his features regu- 
lar, but bore no marked expression; he had no elevated views—being deficient 
in her energetic will, not so much from intellectual disqualification as from 
indolence of character and love of ease. While the ignorant would never fear 
him for his learning, yet could he relate wayside occurrences with fluency and 
ease. Though his tones were singularly musical for a man, still no one ever 
heard a dna startling sentence, or remembered a solitary burst of generous 
enthusiasm from his lips that had riveted,their attention, or a single sentence 
that had dwelt on their memory. ~ Yet was Algernon Alleyn more than a mere 
gentlemanly young man, through manners the very reflex of his mother’s. 
Having acquired that indescribable charm so peculiarly flattering to the 
person with whom he conversed of giving rapt attention while listening, or 
wearing an air of respect, regard and confidence while speaking, that, convey- 
ing the idea of deferential admiration, won all whom he cared to conciliate. 

On his return from college, Mrs. Clement had seen with regret that, though 
seconding all her plans in the sick room, her supple son paid but little atten- 
tion to Miss Tracey, while it was her heart’s desire to bring about a match 
between them, if possible. Mr. Clement had not then given way to her plead- 
ing to make his sister’s child dependent on her; and though by his will, made 
shortly after their marriage, she was most liberally provided for, still the bulk 
of his large property was willed to his niece; and, in her desire for her son’s 
marriage to the young heiress, she was guided by what influences all manceu- 
vering—Self. 

In that case, aware of Celine’s yielding disposition, she still trusted to queen 
it over the magnificent mansion that then called her mistress. Failing in this, 
her next hope was to keep her niece single. To attain either end she must 
plan and plot. We have seen her successful in the first, and, from what we 
have seen, may infer enough to prophecy her equally so in the other. 

Georgiana Sheffield was not a daughter-in-law to bend subserviently to her 
rule. ‘hey seldom met. Alzernon grew daily more exorbitant in his demands 
for money; b ckering and loud and threatening recriminations ensued. Angry 
oaths to expose some hidden treachery ever being the result of a refusal to 
furnish money, until, wearied and miserable, the really wretched woman, dis- 
appointed by the sudden death of Robert Stanley in her life-long cherished 
hope of becoming his wife, pining in the midst of her wealth and splendor, 
proposed to Celine that they should join some friends about touring for a year 
or two abroad, and spend the winter in Paris. This prospect, ever weleome 
to the young, met the delighted girl’s approbation; and for a month milli- 
ners and dressmakers, about to close up in despair during the epidemig, again 
resumed, plying their shining needles by the midnight lamp to complete the 
wealthy widow’s orders. Their leave-taking over, in another week their track 
was on the mountain wave, their path across the deep. 

Mr. Clement had been dead above a year. The » widow had thrown 
aside her bombazin, and taken to silks of every shade of gray, when tickets to 
a ball at the Hotel Beaumont sent her to her niece’s room to consult on the 
important selection of a color ‘‘ neither too grave nor too gay,”’ for the féte. 

“Shall our dresses be p®arl, or silver gray, ma chere ??’ 

Celine laughed. To her nice discrimination vanity was apparent, though 
hidden beneath the sedate gray and primitive cut of a Quakeress—it was the 
feelings, not the color, that made the difference. And for the anticipated féte 
young as she was, she felc that ‘‘ upon the accidents of the hour’’ depended 
the partial or jaundiced account we generally rendered the next day of them. 
Our prejudices give the color to what has been as well as to the anticipations 
of what is to be; then what office is more thankless than that of the giver of a 
féte, if piquing her vanity or general upplause? One leaves, finding the rooms 
dark, the hostess inattentive, the guests in bad humor, the music execrable. 
Another, speaking of the same crush, tells you the rooms were flooded with 
brilliancy, the hostess indefatigable, that ali looked happy, the music charm- 
ing; while the real cause of the enjoyment lay in meeting those we most 
eared to see, or listening, not to host or music, but to tones dearer far 
than either. 

With neither hopes nor fears for the occasion, Celine arrayed herself for the 
féte at the Hotel Beaumont. The mignonne comptesse, like a true Parisienne, 
had all things disguised around her, from her own fluttering expectations to 
the remodelled tunes for the-dances, and salads for the supper. Mrs. Clement, 
magnificent in attire, was orient in pearls, while Celine still mourned in sprays 
of jet, that, however, did not prevent her enjoying the gay scene around her. 
Seats soon became a scarcity, as the crush augmented. Gauze and blonde 
suffered, even the elegant and magnificent were elbowed, while flowers and 
plumes, festoons and boquets had alike to mourn the scuffle. 

Celine knew that Frank Stanley and his friend Barabino were in Paris, ead a 
vague feeling, amounting to a hope, was hers that perhaps she might again 
meet one whom seen twice, but momentarily, yet under circumstances of deep 
depression, had ever retained a prominent place in her remembrance. She 
had frequently met the young and talented West Indian, and had heard com- 
parisons drawn between him and Stanley, by her relative Mrs. Vidall, who, 
partial to her favorite, assured her if his mind possessed neither the depth or 
power of Stanley’s, his conversation could boast of more esprit and brilliancy, 
comparing the one to the lightning flash that struck at once, setting the forest 
ablaze by its might, while the other’s brilliant play of repartee was as the 
playful flashing that lit up flowery parterres on a summer’s evening. 

Many a flattering speech had been made her, and yet something akin to a 
sigh fluttered Celine’s young breast amid all the adulation that encompassed, 
as she mentally askei the question so often repeated, ‘‘ Will he be here 
to-night?’”’ And now the music’s peal rolled out, and the mignonne hostess 








“*Gentlemen, will you lead your partners to the dancing room, if you 
please ?’’ 

Then espying Celine, 

** Ah, I have been looking for you, Miss Tracey !’’ 

The next moment presented Francis Stanley. At the same moment 
Mrs. Clement, ever watcuful, shouldered her way through the crowd, anxious 
to prevent a téle-a-tére. 

Again the music’s strains swelled on, and again the mistress of the féte 
sailed throtgh the crowd, reminding the beaus to select their partners. 

Young ladies began to look demure and finger their boquets, prepared to 
appear thinking of anything rather than being led to the dancing-room. 
While the gentlemen ran their fingers through their curls for the last time 
with a preparatory hem before drawing on their white kids. 

To Celine, the ball-room was but an epitome of the world—her keen sense of 
the absurd was shown in the laughing glance with which she noted Stanley, 
her beau ideal, prepare, with his own inimitable grace, to pertorm the same 
operation ere requesting the pleasure of handing her to the dancing-room. 

During one of the pauses in the dance, Celine asked, 

** Did you see Georgiana—Mrs. Alleyn—before you left New Orleans ?’’ 

There was a tremor in the questioner’s voice that made Stanley look at her 
attentively for a moment—a smile succeeded, followed as fast by a shade of 
anxiety, as he replied, 

‘No; I have never met my cousin since her marriage, but glean from a 
letter, received to-day, from my uncle, that she is even now on her way here.”’ 

“* Here! Algernon Alleyn in Paris ?’’ 

Then, blushing and confused beneath his penetrating look, she endeavored to 
rally sufficiently to say his mother would be surprised, but could achieve no 
farther. She knew he was standing before her watching her changing cheek, 
anc while aware that every moment of continued silence but increased the 





of her situation, stammered out ber regret at hearing of his 
Miss Tracey ?”’ 
fut, raising her eyes to meet the gaze she felt 
ben her, answered, . 
No; not, a fanorle—bat, what has become of your frend, Mi Barabino— 
is here?’’ 


‘Yes, we entered the room together, but, getting separated in the crush, 

1 Did you leave Amerien in company ?” 7 
’ ou leave com ; 

“4 No; restlens and out of humor, I could not aa ee return from Havana, 


with 
here he had gone to meet his now m tepeakth, 
whom he purposed j 3 the south of ee and to Italy: 
I set out alone, and my father’s death too recent for to = 


to mix in society, had pitched my residence for a season in a remote 
Switzerland to yo Their arrival. I had been there about a week, —. 
priest from a neighboring monastery came to ask me to egy og A 
a bear about ten mi "distant among the mountains, where -; Pinang 
a terrible avalanche. Many travellers had ed in the overwhe! mh y 
while many had been rescued by the intrepidity of a gallant young = , at 
cer. His daring courage and individual exertions had done wom en 
while he had won the grateful blessings of all for his personal om, <a he 
as the munificent liberality with which he offered rewards to the wo — = 
was himself stretched on a bed of sickness, prostrated by legen bo — with 
over-exertion. Thanking the priest for having called for me I ~~ 
him, and found the sufferer to be a valued friend, Gaptain O Ca! —. vo 
sick couch was carefully tended by the Barabinos, and your uncle, Cap 

” 


‘Then my uncle is in Paris ?”” 

** No; he Somnined with O’Callaghan, who, as soon as the fever ry A apne 
he persuaded to set out with him for Florence, where they intend to spe’ 
the winter.’’ e 

‘Is Miss Barabino like her brother ?’’ asked Celine. j 

‘Some think so; she is, however, a most Igyely girl.’ ly. Why 

The smile vanished from Celine’s > @ thought another lovely. y 
should this cause her pain? And yet it did. 

Mrs. Algernon Alley 1 had been in Paris about a month. Her pastes | La 
openly neglected her, yet was there one who became strangely — —_ 
the witchery of her highly polished manners. Perhaps he willed ae vo 
her haughty mood. Who may tell? Whatever the mood that promp “ cer of 
it was that Pietro Barabino lounged away half of his time in the ane 
Mrs. Alleyn—was ever the attendant cavalier of the wife of the man he 
sworn to kill. : 4 f standi 

Mrs. Alleyn’s position in Paris was unlike that enjoyed at home, of standing 
on the highest step in the ladder of society. There were coronet <i 
among young married women more courted, more copied than she. roe te in 
had admirers enough to keep up a perpetual excitement, while hér a 
dress was exquisite, and she possessed in perfection the tact of being oor 
ble. Her saloon was an extremely pleasant place to while away an or 
Miss Sheffield had seen the young West Indian just after he had os . 
She thought him much changed for the better. From a.dreamy, in af the 
though talented youth, he had grown into a thinking, gentlemanly a 
world—a forcible, eloquent speaker, an able and polished writer. Pres doe 
he was with engagements, and beset with invitations, it seemed a : 
he could command so many hours every day for lingering in Mrs. Alleyn 
boudoir. 7 

These calls were not only daily, but prolonged with rides and drives, and 
evening re-wnions, until full half his time was de voted to her. Yet not = 
than once or twice in a week would she remember to say to her husband, with 
a careless tone, as he would be setting out, s 

** Oh, Algernon, now that I think of it, your {college friend, Mr. Barabino, 
called on me yesterday.’’ . 

* Called on her yestaniag 1? when he had been sitting all day, while all “s 
visitors were sent away, with chair drawn near her work table, talking bee 
such magic power as belonged to him alone—investing all subjects he — 
upon with a light and interest they had never worn before—gradually uplifting 
that wavering, selfish mind, by the very strength of his own, to some ~. 
like the poetry of thought! Pishing her embroidery frame from oe 5 e 
beautiful Georgiana would sit listening to his description of some foreign 
scene, or some new achievement in art, until raising her large lustrous eyes to 
his eloquent face, (and lit up by the fire of genius, Barabino’s dark face a 
eloquent,) their glances met. Then would a swift, uncontrellable blush suf- 
fuse her face with crimson, while the high-souled, chivalrous ‘Spaniard, giving 
her credit for mental qualities of which she was totally devoid, would won a 
how so lovely a woman ever became infatuated by the wel: carried head an 
sounding heel of Algernon Alleyn—never stopping to reflect that her grace and 
polished manners were fa-t beguiling him of his own heart and happiness. 

No unprincipled libertine or scoundrel was Pietro Barabino. On first meet- 
ing Georgiaria Alleyn in Paris he had not the remotest idea of following up the 
acquaintance ; but happening to call at her hotel, one unlucky day, just after 
a rather more refreshing breeze than usual between her and her husband, ter- 
minating as usual in an angry exit on the part of Alleyn, he divined at once 
that she was unhappy, and its cause. On this slight foundation he quickly 
formed a theory. He pitied her, hoped he could aid her in any way, and with- 
out ever ing her husband, made her know how thoroughly he despised and 
loathed him. From that hour taey were friends. To call them lovers would 
perhaps be saying too much; yet did Georgiana love to compare his deferential 
attention with the bratal neglect of her husband ; while Barabino quieted 
his conscience by the thought that since he was going so soon to Florence it 
were but folly to deprive himself of the charm of her society while he yet re- 
mained in Paris. Yet again and again did he defer his departure. His sister 
Inez, ever crushed with the fear of meeting with Alleyn, remained perdu at 
their hotel—not perhaps more anxious to escape from Paris, from the fear of 
meeting the destroyer of her young heart’s hopes and happiness, than to 
hasten to Florence to learn how it fared with their generous preserver; for 
O’Callaghan’s frank and generous conduct—his bravery and coolness, twice 
shown in saving herself and friends from death, when attacked by Banda 
Oriental bandits, and later when overwhelmed by the alpine avalanche—had 
all won upon her gentle nature, stealing imperceptibly away the long cherished 

, 80 unworthy, yet so long fondly enshrined in her young heart—placing 
his own in its stead. 4 

‘‘When do you sewout for Florence, Pietro?’ she asked for the fiftieth time. 

‘In a week, Inez—why so ¢ired of ? Ina week.” . 

And in the teeth of fifty wise resolves did he still linger away the hours in 
Mrs. Alleyn’s boudoir. The fact being, however stiange it may seem, that so 
talented and courted a personage as our West Indian could be so enthralled, 
he was nevertheless desperately in love with the beautiful wife of the man 
who had wro! his sister, and though he had resolved that she should never 
know the fervor of the passion she had inspired, still did the truth burst forth 
in all its fatal radiance on the day of his departure. 








CHAPTER XI. 
I see you are the mistress of the house, 
And wilLaccommodate myself to you.—Favust, 
Did I say you were an honest man? Setting my knighthood 
And soldiership aside, I had led in my throat if I did.—SHakEsrEaRR. 
Ir was early twilight, when throwing aside book and pencil, embroidery aud 
guitar, Celine sought the secluded shade of the conservatory, sitting there on 
a low bench till the tendrilled vines threw their shadows round her, as the 
dusky twilight deepened without. What mattered it to her that the shades of 
= deepen around? The mind marks no such transit, when the heart lives 
in its own light. She had watched the last golden rays of the setting 7. 
thinking them less glowing than her own bright dreams. If her young an 
guileless heart had had its sorrows, they had fled now. The presen} was 
before her in its beauty. Her future seemed made up of peace and jo f and 
happiness. Beautiful Celine! who might not envy thee? Stanley, the loved 
of om girlish dreams, had told her, in love’s softest whisper, how dear she was, 
and that knowledge now shed its radiance round all things. Happy—ob how 
happy! She was at peace and love with all the world. Must her bright visions 


“fade? may they not linger? She asked not of the future. The beauty and 


hope of the present was her’s, and with ‘or humble heart, she bent 
her fair forehead on her outspread hands, thanked the great Giver of good 
for the happiness conferred. . 
Soon she was roused from her quiet, by the sound of rain drops pattering 
inst the glass panes of the conservatory, and looking up, noted that heavy 
black clouds were obscuring the sky. ‘The sound of an approaching step 
startled her. 

“How comes this ?”’ said Mrs. Clementggyho had been watching her some 
time ; ‘‘I thought you no admirer of storms.”’ _ 

“Nor am I, aunt, only sometimes I like to look through them to a brighter 
day beyond.’’ 

‘Very intellectually answered ; but I suspect you like variety as well as 
your neighbors, Celine, or like Mr. Stanley, perhaps you think the charms of 
the one heightened by the other?’’ 

At first Celine had answered carelessly, too much absorbed in contem- 
plating the scene without, to give attention to her companion, but on hearing 
Stanley’s name her senses were acutely roused, and she answered, 

**] do not exactly comprehend what you mean.’’ 

“There, don’t redden like a milkmaid, as tough afraid I was going to_refer 
to what I saw on coming into the room unexpectedly to-day. Nay, don’t look 
so foolish! If young gentlemen will roam from one beauty to another, vow- 
ing eternal fidelity to each, how can young ladies prevent them.’’ 

The blush had completely faded away, leaving the young girl’s face of an 
ashy whiteness. 

‘Aunt, I cannot understand hints ; if you know anything against Frank 
Stanley, say it ; but oh, be well assured first—for to cast him from my heart 
would be a bitter trial now.’’ And she sunk down on the bench, unable to 
stand, while Mrs. Clement, placing an arm round her, said, 

“Celine, I would not play the secret assassin and wound in the dark. I 
would not that even the gifts of fortune and talents should blind you to the 
fierce storms of passion. Beware of Frank Stanley !’’ 

‘* Is it not imperious to bid me beware without giving a reason ?’’ onl 

‘« Would you acknowledge its wisdom, if I told you he passed half his time 
with his boyish flame, Georgiana? Poor Algernon! what marvel that he 
drinks and games, when his ity of husband suffers at home? And even you 


who see the tempest would brave ite dangers. Beware of Frank Stanley !— 
shun him! His violent passions would crush you. Avoid him! He would 
despise the softness of your character when the charm of your beauty had 
passed away. He thinks you will be the heiress if not of Mr. Clement, of 
Captain Tracey. Even were it so, the adulated heiress would sink into the 
despised, neglected wife ; you would soon be as a toy thrown aside, some other 
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taker ap—as even now while fresh from your presence, he hastens to breathe 
passion’s vow—where much it shames me te say it is listened to. Algernon 









heard of it through a servant——”’ 
“ Oh, if it only rests on that, people who listen to servants get only mysti- 
fied as they deserve.”’ 


A suspicion came ; the color went and returned to her face, as raising her 
head, she went on, . 
“Algernon should not attempt to shelter his own misdeeds by accusing his 

An angry flush overspread Mrs. Clement’s beautiful features. 

‘«] see you will not believe me now ; go to the window and look out—think- 
ing that in future the tempest must be your sphere,” and stooping down she 
kissed the upraised face of the pale girl, then left the conservatory. 

Twilight deepened, and deepened, until it grew into night, yet still did Celine 
sit there, looking out on the gray dome above, the clouds dispersed,. now 
thickly studded with stars. 

A hurried step drew near ; she held her breath ; the door was thrown hastily 
open, then the quick step advanced to the centre of the marble paved alley 
where she sat, and abruptly stopped. She did not dare to raise her eyes, and 
for a moment no sound reached ~ save the heavy breathing of the intruder. 
She felt it was Stanley, and the bloom deepened on her cheek, the long tearful 
Sag fell over her downcast eyes, as she trembled violent] , she knew not 
why. 

* Celine, come with me, love.’ She rose and sprung to meet him. ‘Come 
with me, dearest, to your aunt ; she needs your presence. ‘‘ Algernon has 
fallen dangerously wounded in a duel——”” 

‘ With whom ?”” was the eager inquiry with which she interrupted him. 
ii With Captain O'Callaghan ; but come now, I will tell you all, some other 

e. 

There was something awful in this sudden intelligence, even though the 
unfortunate yours man hai been unworthy her respect. Trembling violently, 
she laid her hand on Stanley’s arm; he drew it through, and led her where her 
sunt sat on a low stool in her room, the rouge wiped from her ashy cheek, her 
long black hair hanging neglected over her bare breast and shculders, her 
arms listlessly crossed in her lap, her eyes glassy, fixed yet vacant. Celine 
knelt at her feet, chafing her cold hands. 

_ aunt! speak to me! look at me, say but one word. Do you not know 
me 

Her waxen eyelids trembled, big tears rolled down her blanched cheeks, the 
muscles round the mouth relaxed, and with an effort her quivering lips arti- 
culated, as she looked at Stanley, 

‘* Algernon! can he live ?”’ . 

‘There is every reason to hope. The ball has been extracted, the operation 
was tedious and painful, the loss of blood great—yet now he sleeps, carefully 
watched by able surgeons. They will not be answerable for his life in case of 
removal, but I dare promise that you can see him to-morrow, if you feel equal 
to the trial ?’’ 

Calmly she rose, rallying her bewildered senses, pushing back the masses of 
hair from her brow, and drawing the folds of her dressing gown over her 
shoulders. Then with the olden gracefulness apologized for the trouble she 
gave, though the voice yet trembled, and the tone was dry and husky. 

“‘T will be guided entirely by the advice of his physicians; is his wife 
apprised of the sad result of the meeting ?”” 

“*T think you misapprehend the affair; it was not a premeditated meeting, 
but the result of accident. Georgiana, however, set out immediately to 
Frascati’s, on hearing that he was wounded; and though not yet allowed to be 
with him, is nevertheless at her post, ready to watch by him so soon as the 
restriction is removed. Would you, too, wish to go there?” 

A slight curling of the lip and hauteur of tone marked her dissatisfaction, 
the only indications, as she said, 

‘‘ Not till Algernon will be able to recognise me. My nerves are wretchedly 
shattered. Thanks for your well meant kindness, Mr. Stanley. I have already 
detained you too long. Celine will remain with me now.’’ 

He saw she wished to be alone, so promising to ride to Frascati’s and bring 
her word at an early hour on the morrow from the wounded man, he wished a 
good night and left. 

To Celine’s surprise, no sooner had the sound of his step died on the stairs, 
than her aunt begged her to go to her own room, saying the prostrated state 
of her nerves required sleep, and she wished to be alone. Kissing her affec- 
tionately, her niece obeyed. Seated in her own room, she began turning over 
in her mind the events of the last two hours—her aunt’s hints and cautions 
regarding Stanley, then her distant, formal hauteur when he offered to con- 
duct her to her wounded son, his own warm commendation of Georgiana—was 
he really what Mrs. Clement intimated? Oh, the revulsion of feeling the last 
two hours had brought! Her sleeping apartment was divided from her aunt’s 
only by a small closet, and while noiselessly pacing the floor, her mind 
distracted with her own bitter reflections, she heard Mrs. Clement’s door open 
softly, and saw her enter the adjoining closet with a cup and lamp in her 
hand. Celine was about to, inquire if she was ill, till remembering that she 
disliked being intruced upon, she stood still, awaiting a summons, ready to 
offer assistance and sympathy, if either would be permi'ted. 

Every movement of the pale-faced visitant of the closet was plainly dis- 
cernible. Advancing directly to a smal! asbestos box, she drew from it a 
sealed parcel, opened it, and glancing over the contents—a number of notes, 
which Celine could easily distingaish as being in Algernon’s heavy, scrawling 
chirography—she poured out a dark fluid into the cup from a vial labeled 
‘‘Laudanum,”’ which she swallowed, then gathering up the papers, returned 
to her own room. 

There was something so calm and deliberate in all this—something so 
stealthy and collected, that Celine, wondering why she had been sent away 
under the feigned pretext of a wish for sleep—wondering and half afraid, ad- 
vanced into the little cabinet, where she could distinctly observe her aunt’s 
singular proceedings. 

Gathering up the letters, Mrs. Clement ran her eyes hastily over certain 
passages, muttering aloud—* And for this ingrate I have bartered my immor- 
talsoul! In every letter here he threatens me to expose al? about the former 
will. Often—often when he has left me with hatred and defiance in his heart 
and curses on his tongue, have I tried to pray to never see his face again; 
tried—for I dare not pray! And now he provokes a quarrel with that gay 
Spaniard, making his wife the pretence—who interferes to prevent the fool 
from meeting him—when along comes that young Irish captain and puts a ball 
through him—no, not crashing through his brain, but just fevering it to deli- 
rium—when who may say what he will reveal! And why did the young naval 
officer do this? Ha! was it that when Algernon told me of his Sancings to 
the ¢ reole girl of Lagonelles, I drove him furiously from my presence, swearing 
Celine should have the property rather than I would plot and plan, and damn 
myself with falsehood to give it away to a stranger. How was I to know that 
her father’s forfeit estates in Spain would be restored ?—how know that she 
would be Bustamenté’s rich heiress? Fool! fool that I was! Married in New 
Haven by a circuit preacher, I made him burn the certificate; no witness had 
been present; none remained; a mild, dutiful daughter-in-law he brought me 
in her stead, in that sample of defiant a ce, truly! Of a verity, I have 
sowed the wind to reap the whirlwind! Celie alone cares for me, and I will 
yet do her ample justice.- How strangely that laudanum exhilarates! I felt 
strangely weak when Stanley brought me the intelligence. I must not give 
way to such nervousness. Suppose the case reversed. Would Algernon mourn 
if I lay dying before him ?—would he not rather exult in the hour that brought 
my death ?’’ and, burying her face in her outspread hands, the proud, uncon- 
querable woman, so cold and placid, now wept aloud. Then rising and setting 
fire to the letters one by one, she burned them on the hearth, watching their 
expiring flame as it flickered and died away. 

When resuming her hurried pacing up and down the room, she returned to 
the subject uppermost in her mind and fears. ‘‘Oh! better far to know that 
he was dead than this suspense! If, in the ravings of delirium, he exposes the 
fraud !—and what have I ever done that exposure or expiation did not as 
ey | follow? I made him desert the poor Creole girl of Lagonelles; now the 
rich heiress’s suitor takes his life in atonement. Nor does it end here. Cap- 
tain Tracey has been devotedly attentive since his return. from Florence; would 
he not crush me to the earth as a reptile unworthy to live, if that mad boy 
exposes me in his ravings !’’ 

The laudanum had well done its work; her brain reeled with its bewildering 
fumes (albeit used to it, having for years resorted to its baneful use), as, push- 
ing back her long hair, her eyeballs glared wildly; stopping, in her pace, before 
the closet door, they rested on the trembling night-robed form of Celine. 

See ! even she comes to mock and ery out for restitution! See! she 
comes |—save me from her, avenging God !”’ ‘ and, as if seathed by the lightning 
bolt of heaven, she fell senseless to the floor. P 








CHAPTER XII. 
Alas, that thus the brightest skies 
Should be the prelude to decay, 
That earth should wear its fairest guise 
To grace and shroud the dying daye—Manvscnirr. 
Oh, may I never hear again 
That wild, that weird, unearthly strain! 
BaRaBINO was to leave Paris the next day, and this his last eveni 
promised to Georgiana, who had sat by the window ti ome ate 
that must pass ere his return. Yet twilight had deepened into night as she still 
sat there looking out on the darkening dome above, now dee ly prinkled by 
golden stars. The night breeze blew fresh and shilly round co—the lamps in 
her room remained unlighted—yet she regarded neither, her every thought. 
given to the loiterer, whose hurried step on the stairs caught her ear, sta ing 
her breath to listen. Staying her breath to listen, though she knew it % be 
his. Her color mounted to her cheek as he ap) 
fell over her downcast eyes; her heart beat 
spoke nor stirred. 

“ Georgiana, I have come—come to bid ” - 
passioned tones of the iptruder. hw aupeenime 

It was the first time he had ever called her thus. 

She looked up, and by the moon’s pale light saw Barabino gazi 
with a burning eye and contracted 
ranged by his s 
son spot burn 





roached, and the long lashes 
audibly, yet she neither 


on her 
brow, round which his ebon , disar- 
d and the night breeze, clung in disarray, while a deep crim- 
yoga pen pm 7 — on his olive cheek. 

’ not Jarewell! only au revoir,” she said, hurried! fori away as 
her Senet heaved quickly beneath the hands folded there today its fluttering. 
would tet, soest pou eguig “eaiee th ween Seen tae ae cecal 

in, eas Bad 
looked down into the ou that tearfully met his ine a 


m7 uiring gaze. 
It is best—I see it must be so,”’ sho replied, in a low, tremulous whisper; 





gy yet, how lonely and forsaken I will feel whe: you are gone, none may 


“Tf you wish it, I remain.’’ : 

‘<No; I dare not—will not wislr it; but, in imitation of a virtue, that a month 
since I would have deemed fabulous, endeavor to curb down my every aspira- 
ration to the cold, hateful performance of duty.”’ : 

“T have seen your husband to-day, Geo a—seen him for the first time, 
since we parted at the commencement. le was evidently intoxicated, very 
insolent, and—and—oh, ee need I say, with the fiery blood that 
careers so madly in my veins, how ill I could brook insolence from a wretch 
like him ?”’ ; 

‘¢You have met Algernon? Oh, Pietro! do not deceive me! What has bap- 
pened?’’ she exclaimed, wildly, starting up from the chair on which she had 
sank. “‘ You came in late—hurried—excited. Where is Algernon ?’’ 

‘« And is all your sympathy with him ?’’ he asked, bitterly. 

** He is my husband,”’ she returned, with quiet dignity. 

“ And he has to thank that fortunate circumstance for being at the present 
moment revelling at Frascati’s, draining the wine cup to the dregs, exulting 
over my discomfiture and proving his own manhood incontestibly by sinking 
to the level of a brute.’’ 

“Thank God!’’ exclaimed Georgiana, only heeding his assurance of her 
besotted husband’s safety. 

“Really, Mrs. Alleyn has great cause to be thankful !”’ 

Barabino’s tone was even more sarcastic than his words. 

“« Oh, Pietro! why trifle with me thus? If I grieved at the thought of your 
meeting, the fear was for you—not him. Now, did I deserve your cutting sar- 
casm f?’ 

“No, dearest and best! Therefore do I promise that, let him say what he 
may, I will never raise my hand against his worthless life. But, cease trem- 
bling, look kindly on me in this, our last hour of meeting. ' have been branded 
as a coward. mocked at, defied in a large assembly, without accepting the 
challenge flung in my teeth—and all for your sweet sake.” 


‘*Oh, thanks! But how you frightened me! You cannot dream of how 
fiercely you looked——”’ 

‘*On you??? And histones were low, and his eyes bent on hers that sought 
the floor. 


‘And now that I am exonerated, may I sit down by you, and relate all 
about it?’’ ‘ 

She did not object; and they sat there long and late in the clear moonlight, 
he recounting her faithless husband’s present perfidy to herself, and his past 
to his sister. 

Before he rose to go, both felt they had gone too far—he in telling, and she 
in listening. And yet both lingered in the curtained recess of the deep bayed 
window, as if each was fearful to break the quiet spell that bound them there. 

At last he rose, remarking upon the lateness of the hour, and the necessit 
of being up early the next morning for their long deferred journey. ‘ Though 
Inez,’’ added he, laughing, ‘‘ has her mind set at ease beforehand respecting 
O'Callaghan’s convalescence. That fine, impulsive fellow, wondering at our 
delay, set out to meet us, or failing that, to expedite our so long procrastinated 
journey. Therefore, accompanied by him and Captain Tracey, we set out to- 
morrow for Naples—Inez being enraptured with O’Callaghan’s eathusiastic 
description of the Vai d’Arno.”’ 

Georgiana sighed. ‘‘ Would that I too were a partner in your purposed tour. 
It will be delightful.’’ 

Barabino had risen to say farewell. Yet now the sad tone of this lightly 
expressed wish caused him, in the teeth of the wise resolve made ere entering 
the room, to tell her that nor Naples, nor Vesuvius, the Adriatic, or Val 
d’ Arno, would have a charm for him bereft of her presence. Yes, told her in 
wild and broken accents that he loved her; told her in the quiet moonlight 
there that earth had no happiness henceforth for him save in the hope of one 
day calling her his—and as wildly was the fervor spoken by his lips enstamped 
on hers, that no longer resisted their pressure, as he clasped her to his breast, 
in a long, farewell embrace. 

A step was heard in the passage—a last pressure of her hand, and Barabino 
left by one door just as Mrs. Alleyn’s maid entered by the other. 

Affecting to yawn, while ostentatiously rubbing her eyes, the lady asked in 
a drowsy fone what was the hour. 

“Ver late. But oh, miladi—Monsieur Alleyn—hurt—oh miladi!’’ 

‘* Hurt! What do you mean, Blanchette? Hurt! Is my husband ill?” 

Blanchette had by this time lit the solar lamp, and then, for the first time, 
Mrs. Alleyn noticed a gentleman who stood in the doorway. 

‘* Mrs. Alleyn, I presume ?’’ 

Advancing with an undefined sense of some pending calamity, the lady 
trembled violently, merely nodding assent. 

Apologising for intruding without more preparatory announcement, espe- 
cially considering the lateness of the hour, the wee gave his name, a 
connexion of her husband’s, Captain Tracey. ith a delicate regard for her 
feelings that won her esteem, he informed her of her husband being wounded 
in an affray at Frascati’s, asking her if she would ‘wish to go to him. 

“Certainly. Is my husband dangerously wounded ?”’ she asked, with yquiv- 
ering lips, as big tear drops fell down her blanched cheek. 

‘“Mr. Alleyn is seriously wounded, but we hope not fatally;’’ and placing 
her in the carriage with the same considerate kindness he had evinced over 
twenty years before (when a midshipman) in conducting Inez Barabino to 
her imprisoned husband, Captain Tracey spoke the hope he could not feel, 
when he offered conselation to the weeping, penitent wife, while conducting 
her to her wounded husband. 

When left to herself at Frascati’s, Georgiana sunk weeping upon a sofa as 
if her reasofi would give way beneath the struggle. The horror of her position 
rose bare and hopeless before her. The ties that she had so lately mourned as 
not only binding her to her husband, but giving him authority over her very 
thoughts, were no longer regretted, save to distract, by reflecting how in her 
heart she had wished them broken. Yet though truly mourning her hus- 
band’s mad blindness in provoking the duel, still would Georgiana’s proud soul 
have scorned to yield to, or again to live with a man known as the husband of 
another, one who was saved from ruin solely by sponging upon her and his 
mother, and whose grovelling propensities she felt authorized to despise. Every 
feeling was in revolt. At times a vague vision would cross her mind, mighty 
as the wrongs of whith she had been made the victim. Of Barabino she 


and intangible, yet indulged in, since they tended to restore her to some de- 

of composure, peopling the dreary void into which the first fearful shock 

ad lunged her. Before those blame, whose hairs have whitened beneath the 

hand of time, that the proud spirit still rebelled, let them first ask if their own 

necks would have bent in humility and submission, had they undergone as 

much of mental struggle. If they can answer this to their consciences, still 
let them be merciful ere they pronounce a judgment. 

Deciding upon a prudent and praiseworthy line of conduct, Mrs. Alleyn 
remained wholly unseen, closed up in the privacy of her own apartments, visi- 
ble only to Captain Tracey and the surgeon. On the third day, when hope 
was given that he might survive, she asked to be informed when she might see 
her hushand. Soon after a low knock at the door was followed by the annouce- 
ment of Frank Stanley. They had never met since the night when he bade her 
farewell, calling her his betrothed, his own Georgiana, when wildly pressing his 
lips on hers, that returned the farewell kiss. For a moment she crimsoned 
with sudden confusion, then extending her hand, said, ‘I see I may safely 
number you among my friends, Frank, since you come to me in the hour of 

” 


* Did you, because I refrained from intruding upon your few hours of hap- 
piness, ever do me the injustice to have a doubt on the subject ?’’ 

. ‘Tam afraid Ihave, Frank. Since last we parted many circumstances have 
occuryed to shake my faith in your regard ; but your friendship is too precious 
to me at this moment for me to longer harbor a misgiving.’’ 

“And is it Mrs. Alleyn, the loved and admired, who talks of needing a 
friend ?’’ 

** Indeed I do, Frank ; few need an adviser, a faithful friend, more than I do 
at this moment—none would prize one more.”’ 

“ Your position is indeed a most painful one, Georgiana——”’ 

He had taken her hand in his friendly warmth of kindly sympathy, and her 
tears were falling fast, when the door was suddenly flung open and Mrs. Clement 
and Miss announced! Celine saw all at a glance, Mrs. Alleyn’s averted 
face, her burning cheek and brow, her fast falling tears, Stanley’s evident 
emotion, his warm pressure of the white hand that rested with such confiding 
abandon in his close grasp. .Sick at heart she would have retreated, but for 
the evident confusion of the parties. Gentle and kind, she would not add to 
their discomfort, and the more regretted their inopportune entrance from. the 
meaning smile that flickered for a moment on her aunt’s lips, as she noted her 
start of surprise and irresolution. Those two young beings, so wholly unlike, 
had last parted at the side of Mr. Clement’s coffin ; and as Stanley, with a 
flushed brow and distant bow, left the room, she felt they had indeed met under 
circumstances the most diré under which woman can meet woman. 

We have already explained that Captain O’Callaghan, wearied of Florence 
and anxious to rejoin Inez, had prevailed on Captain Tracey to alter their pro- 
posed plan of touring leisurely through Pisa and Milan, by proceeding atonce 
through Paris. Arrived there, he immediately proceeded to their hotel, when, 
in a long-protracted interview with Inez, he proposed—proposed and was re- 
et had he uttered no reproaeh, but struggling fiercely, bravely with 


jected ! 

his disappointment, tonquered; for he Jeft, in company with her brother—the 
two proceeding to Frascati’s—a gloom like that of midnight overspreading 
O’Callaghan’s dsome face, while the usually calm brow of Barabino was 


sternly knit and clouded. Strangely enough, they met the very man whose 
name, coupled with all that was base, was then surging the ruffied breasts of 
bot! 


h. 

As though wilfully coming on to Lis doom, Alleyn fastened a quarrel upon 
Barabino, whose fiery blood and irate mood lé ill brook such epithets from 
him. Yet cool, self-possessed, gentlemanly—the young West Indian “ declined 
entering into a dispute with a ruined gamester,’’ and, Jeaving abruptly, re- 
turned, as we have seen to bid farewell to Mrs. Alleyn. Not so, however, the 
young Milesian, who, collaring the inebriate spendihrift, called him liar and 
scoundrel ; ing, at the same time, his card on a table of the saloon. 

An impromptu duel was the result. Captain » who acted as O’Cal- 
laghan’s second, dispatched Stanley to communicate fatal consequence to 
Mrs. Clement, while he himself went to break it to: the wife of the wounded 


man. 

After the first invectives had the of 0” being told. 
through blushes and ny Pm Sinn tpl wed ond 
deserted Inez resumed the 


her, 
“T do not think he was 
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would not dare to think, therefore were her torturing thoughts wild, aimless 


perceived the change; for though no longer le 
with protestations and endearing epistles; but the moment he had ex- 
torted a premise that I would from mentioning our m until be 
gre permission, I had studied him aa, and was not to be deceived. 

er from his return to New Orleans, all was constraint and effort. I can 
liken his letters to nothing save being penned by one over whose head the 
sword of Damocles was uplifted—who, no longer swayed by rere the 
base counterfeit of eloquent adulation, quailing before some anticipa - 
‘My pride and womanly self-respect savalted ore the conviction; but still even 
pride was subdued beneath a more powerful feeling. I could not, like her he 
after wedded, seek repose by beckoning admiration with one hand while the 
other clasped my. husband’s. I could not feel doubt save with agony. I reallv 
believe another month of suspense would have destroyed me, body and mind 
I wrote, begging to be assured of his mother’s egqrovtl beyond the possibility 
of farther doubt. I felt that it was due myself to know my fate beyond the 
caprice of maternal tyranny. ‘Let her name her own time,’ I so I 
could but have the assurance of future happiness to abridge the interval. I 
even submitted to being debarred all personal communication, only pleading to 
be no longer a prey to uncertainty and suspense, the tool of an arbitrary 
woman’s pleasure. 

‘* At length his reply came. 4] felt that the fate of my existence was therein 
decided— myself powerless to turn the balance. It was a production well 
worthy the writer. ‘ All is over,’ he said; ‘neither prayers nor threats will 
soften the unbending will of = mother; nor is there a prospect that time will 
effect a change. I have thought on your generous, self-abnegat pro > 
that, if acknowledged as my wife, you would find all countries ake so you 
were beside me. But I could not live under the stigma that would attribute 
to my passionate attachment the motive of sordid interest, of which I am in- 
capable. Nor would you, Inez, escape the reverberation of the peal that would 
crush me in the opinion of my fellow-men. Your reputation would be sullied, 
and this shall never be for my sake. Bend, therefore, submissively and in 
silence, as I do, before the hard fate that separates us for ever. Farewell |’ 

‘* Not one word of comfort was offered, nor did he once refer to the brilliant 
change effected in his prospects by the death of Mr. Clement. And I had yet 
to learn that the ruined gamester and debt-covered spendthrift had sold i 
self for the gold tendered*by his mother to his grasp—tendered too, through 
his marriage with Colonel Sheffield’s heiress—wyhile I, then, had none to offer. 
I uttered no reproach—gave way to no invective. When I first met you—met 
the telegraphic glance that with lightning speed pervaded my whole being, 
I too was eager to bid Marah’s waters flow over Pactolus’ sands. And now, 
forget, if you can, the painful subject I have unwillingly spoken 0%. We must 
renounce every hope of ever being united—my own hopes of domestic happi- 
ness, being for eyer crushed.’’ * , 

A gloom, dark as midnight, overspread O’Callaghan’s face as she spoke. 

‘* This is terrible,’”’ he said huskily ; ‘‘ and yet, Inez, you are deceiving your- 
self as to the extent of the evil.”’ 

He still remained in the same attitude on the sofa, his head bowed down 
over Alleyn’s letter. 

Inez softly approached him, 

‘Do not make me lose the consolation, that Alleyn only ever blighted-my 
happiness——’’ - 

She suddenly paused, as his eyes were riveted upon her with an expression 
that struck to her very heart. 

“Only look at me, Inez, and unsay those words ; nay, do not withdraw your 
hand, are you not speaking to one who loves you, and to whom you have just 
poured out the griefs of your young heart? I have trembled beneath them 
as though they were fraught with doom. Yet do not drive me wholly from 
you,’’ he still persisted in the same low, pleading accent, gently endeavoring 
to remove the handkerchief she held to her face. ‘I have also my tale of 
care to tell. I have.been most wretched too, having too long misunderstood 
the reason that prompted you to shun my presence, and blanched your cheek, 
if we were ever a moment left together. I am happier now in knowing the 
jreadful secret that lay beneath.’’ 

As he ceased speaking he rose and paced the room with hurried and agitated 
steps. Abruptly stopping, he extended his hand, 

‘*] will not say farewell, Inez—I will see your brother—and return.”’ 

‘It were better not ; believe me, the termination of our attachment has 
proved as bitter to me as to yourself.’’ ® 

* Its termination, Inez! And can you think, having won, I can renounce you 
80 easily 9’ - 

Ere she eould reply, a quick step in the hall caused both to start ; the door 
was flung open, and Pietro Barabino, gaily humming an opera air, entered the 
room. 

‘‘Come, O’Callaghan, are you ready ?’ 

‘* Where ?”” 

‘¢To Frascati’s.’’ 7 

And bowing to Inez, the generous, whole-souled young captain placed his 
arm in her brother’s and left the room. While she, with the romance of a 
young, ardent heart, lent herself willingly to the hope given by his parting 
assurance, that all would yet be well. 


hy, they came tenfold 
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During all Algernon Alleyn’s ravings, amid all his incoherences, whether 
by day or during the long night watches, he ever accused his mother aa the 
authoress and instigetor of all the evil he had ever committed, uttering a thou- 
sand evil wishes, a thousand impious imprecations with her name. fearful 
were his denunciations on the only occasion when she ventured into the room, 
that she fled appalled, not in fear of his maniac oaths, but in dread lest he 
should unmask the black secret hidden under all. As he slowly recovered 
strength, it was noticed that*his mind did not regain its tone, but ever wan- 
dered, imbecile, and variable—variable in all things save the,ever iterated 
longing to return to New Orleans. 

‘*| know where the will is,’ he would mutter knowingly ; ‘I know where 
she hid it. What are yuu all listening for? Who said I wanted to burn it ?” 

This would be followed by fearful threats against his wife, Barabino, and 
O’Callaghan, until exhausted he would fall asleep, to wake enacting the same 
fierce strife with imaginary assailants—his mother’s name ever coupled with 
his loudest threats of vengeance. Had,his incoherent wanderings varied but 
for a single hour, ay, even by the failure of an oath, or intermission of a 
moment, it would have been repaid by a sob of prayer and thanks by his 
wretched wife. But there was no intermissior—none. Day by day, and se 
by night, she counted the sleepless and raving intervals by the pulsations of her 
weary, surcharged heart. And now she seconded his wish for returning to 
New Orleans. ‘‘Oh! if God but peripit me to reach home and my father 
again !’’ was the burden of her earliest and latest prayer. 

Mrs. Clement and Celine returned by the same vessel. Stanley, finding his 
every effort to see Celine circumvented, had joined her uncle, Captain Tracey, 
in a detour to Baden Baden, intending to rejoin the Barabinos, who with Cap- 
tain O’Callaghan still remained in Naples, the whole party purposing to return 
to America in the spring. 

Algernon Alleyn had been placed, at his own request, in the room where Mr. 
Clement died, refusing to go to Colonel Sheffield’s, although his manner grew 
more gentle to his wife, who with praiseworthy kindness daily visited the man 
she felt to be unworthy of love or regard. 

One night she remained later than usual. 
for her to stay. 

‘*T want you to stay here—don’t follow me—I am only going to Mr. Clement’s 
secretary—stay, I bid you !’’ he said perenne as she rose to follow. The 
next moment a terrible crash and fall was followed by a yell that pierced the 
very marrow in their bones, as his mother and wife wildly ran in quest of the 
unreturning Algernon. There before them he lay, in a pool of blood, crushed 
beneath the upper portion of the tall oak secretary, dislodged from its position 
on the drawers beneath. He had been trying with maniac force to open one 
of the drawers that, fastened with a spring, resisted his eff while he, mad- 
dened at foiled, pulled with greater ener, heavy frame- 
work that, filled with books, fell upon him. Still in death he la: shed 
beneath, while weird, and wild, and shrill uprose through the dim immensity 
of the room that fearful night shviek, searing into heart and brain with its 
doom-dealing reverberation there ! 

(To be continued. ) 


He seemed restless, and anxious 








A PRussIAN artist, named Catel, has bequeathed all his fortune, 
rather more than £18,000 in English money, for an asylum for 
tressed German artists at Rome. In addition he has left his pic- 
tures, engrayings, and sketches, which are estimated to be worth 
£1800, to the German Artistic Society of Rome. 

Tue Great Eastern, the mammoth steamship now building in 
England, and which is expected to make her first trip to Portland, 
Maine, exceeds the length of Noah’s ark 230 feet, and that of the 
Persia, the largest steamship yet afloat, 310 feet. The wharves 
erecting for her accommotion at Portland are expected to be com- 
pleted in June. : 


Accorpinc to the Anzeiger des Westens, a German paper of St. 
Louis, the population of that ar may be estimated, as to ae: 
as follows: Americans, 28,000; Germans, 50,000; Irish, 36, “ 
French, 4,000; English and Scotch, 5,000; Italians and Spanish, 
6,000; Bohemians, 5,000. 

THE enormous amount of twelve millions of pounds — has 
been shipped from England to various eastern ports during 1856 
In six years the sum exported has been thirty millionsgf pounds 
sterling. 

Tue streets in London extend in length 1,750 miles, the paving 
of which cost near $214,000,000, and 1 gut cost of keeping the 
pavement in repair amounts to $8,620,000. ; 

John Baker, an old and r table citizen of Cincinnati, died on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 15th. He leaves an estate valued at half o mille of 
dollars. 

The citizens of Charleston propose erecting a monument to the 
memory of Mr. aber, who was kihed in a duel of the first of October last 
near that city. 

There are twenty-four newspapers published in New Brunswick, 
A good number for a province with a population not exceeding 260,000. 

It has been decided by a western court that a ¢ 
marry himself, This is a fee-saving process at all events 
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MR. BUCHANAN’S LIBRARY, (OR SANCTUM), OPENING FROM THE BROAD HALL, WHEATLAND. 


Vinwep from"the gate, Wheatland is picturesque and elegant. A| mansion. The carriage drive is composed of | tan bark, which | riage wheels. The dwelling-house is of brick, unpainted, and con- 
eiroular path, hidden by forest trees and shrubbery, leads up to the | completely deadens the sound of approaching footsteps and car- | trasts pleasantly with the surrounding trees. It is two stories high 
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PRINGIPAL ROOM OR PARLOR AT ME. BUCHANAN'’S RESIDENCE, WHRATLAND.| 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPEK. | 
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with brick ies on either side of the main dwelling; a arge por- 
tico supported bv 


substantial co'umns adorns the front entrance. 





ME. BUCHANAN’S FAVORITE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG ‘‘ LARA.’’ 


In the centre of the lawn 
is a small white house, the 
dwelling of the gardener. 
In front of the house is a 
beautiful spring, which gur- 
gles out from the earth 
clear as crystal, glistening 
like diamonds, under the 
shade of a magnificent wil- 
low tree. This — is quite 
a favorite with Buch- 
anan, and to it, when at 
leisure, he often leads his 





PRIVATE LETIER STAMP. 








SIEREA NEVADA EAGLES, PRESENTED TO MR. BUCHANAN BY A 
GENTLEMAN OF CALIFORNIA. 











casual visitors. 
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BUCHANAN’S SLEEPING APARTMENT, 





WHEATLAND. 


Walking in stately dignity over the grounds are 


two ‘majestic eagles, presents to Mr. Buchanan from a friend 


living in California. 





STABLE AND CARRIAGE-HOUSE, WHEATLAND. 


These birds of Jove, as if conscious they 


nestled beneath the eye of the Chief Magistrate of this Great 
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CANE PRESENTED TO MR. BUCHANAN. 


Republic, seem to plume 
themselves on their associ- 
ations, and although appa- 
rently as free as when at 
home on the Sierra Nevada, 
show no disposition to win 

their flight from Wheatland. 

Prominent also is Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Newfoundland dog 
‘* Lara,” remarkable for his 
immense tail and his attach- 
ment to his master. This 
dog will hereafter become 
historical as a resident of 
the White House. In the 
rear of the residence is the 
plain stable, horse stall, and 
wagon house, peculiar to all 
Pennsylvania farm-houses. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S LIBRARY 
OR SITTING ROOM. 

From the window of this 
interesting room can be seen 
the garden grounds and a 
very diversified landscape. 
On the left hand side of the 
room fs a large and crowded 
book-case; there are two 
mahogany book-cases in 
other parts of the room. The 
pecaw sh me 5 o is covered with 
penees and books. The chair always occupied by Mr. 

uchanan is to be partially seen at the head of the 
table; the chair is engraved separately in another 

lace. On the right hand. side is a handsome writing 

esk, covered S sewemneets and letters. A large 
mahogany sofa with is also covered 
with papers, The floor ie covered with a dark Brus- 
sels carpet, with large red figures. The windows are 








HEAD OF CANE PRESENTED TO 
MR. BUCHANAN. 
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SECOND STORY, FRONT SIDE. . 
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darkened by the old-fashioned green Venetian blinds; the chairs 
are of mahogany, with horse-hair seats. Among the of ' 
interest in this room we have given Mr. Buchanan’s letter * a 
and his ivory-headed cane, on the top of which is engraved, “ 
R. W. Dunlap, to his honor James Buchanan.” 

THE PRINCIPAL PARLOR, WHEATLAND. 


Tu1s handsomely furnished room is the one in which the lady 
visitors are received at Wheatland. It has the impress of perfeot 








ONE OF MR. BUCHANAN’S FAVORITE CHAIRS, SPECIMEN IN HS 
LIBRARY. 


The details of our picture are so os that it is mot 
necessary to give a lengthed description. Our lady will com- 
prehend each particular “‘ incident ;” the whole arrangement reflects 
the highest credit upon the young lady, Mr. Buchanan’s niece, who has , 
so long presided over the ——— of Wheatland, and from whom 
so much is justly expected when in possession of the White House, 


good taste. 


















FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
THE items of foreign news we glean from the file Srought by the 
Indian to Po; d. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Parliament has published an account of the public income and expen- 
diture for the year ending September 13th, 1856. e total income from all 
sources of revenue was £71,348,000, and the total expenditure 
807,000, being an excess of £16,959,000 sterling of expenditure over in- 
come. In Parliament the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced his financial 
statement for Friday, Feb. 18th, previous to which the navy and army esti- 
mates would be in the hands of members. In the Commons Mr. Layard in- 
uired whether Feruk Khan, the Persian Ambassador to the Emperor of the 
ch, was negotiating with Lord Cowley at Paris with the same full powers 
that he possessed when at Constantinople. Mr. Vernon Smith, in the absence 
of Lord Rasen, said that he believed the powers to be precisely the same. 
In reply to Mr. Roebuck, Sir C. Wood said that no fresh Arctic expedition would 
be sent out without being provided for in the estimates. Considerable debate 
took place on the criminal tickets of leave, and Sir George Grey obtained leave 
to bring in a bill on the subject. Mr Disraeli again repeated in the most posi- 
tive terms, that a treaty had been made by France to guarantee to Austria her 
possessions in Italy. Lord Palmerston replied that no such treaty existed, al- 
though he admitted that France, during the Russian war, had agreed with 
Austria to repress insurrection should it occur in Italy. The Gazetie contains 
the appointment of C. H. Darling, now Governor of Newfoundland, to be Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, and of Sir A. Bannerman, now Governor of the Bahamas, to 
be Governor of Newfoundland. The ship Adriatic had stranded in Dungarvan 
bay, with 600 tons of cargo. In the London discount market and at the Bank 
of England there was increased activity, owing to a temporary demand for 
money to pay for gold purchased for France. The Continental exchanges con- 
tinued with favorable appearances. At Hamburg the rate of discount had de- 
clined to 3% per cent. £10,000 in gold had been taken from the Bank of Eng- 
land. Considerable gold had arrived from Australia, but the Bank of Krance 
takes half the arrival. 
FRANCE. 

In Paris, on Monday, the funds closed at 68f. 10c. for money and 68f. 45c. 
for account. M. Fould has gone to the South of France on @ mission of in- 
quiry respecting the scarcity of provisions. The Presse, in its weekly com- 
mercial review, says: ‘‘ Business shows no symptoms of revival. The calls 
for daily consumption suffice to keep some manufacturers at work, and retail 
sales naturally go on to a certain extent, but speculation centinues to be pre- 
served, and the high prices of everything check exportations.’’ 

SPAIN. 

The Queen has recovered from the measles, and has postponed her trip to 
Andalusia. . 
PRUSSIA AND SWITZERLAND. 

The Paris Presse says: ‘‘ We state with regret that the news relating to the 
affair of Neufchatel is decidedly not so good as we had a right to expect. Let- 
ters from Berlin as well as from Berne show that all the difficulties are not 
yet surmounted.”’ 

AUSTRIA. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Morning Post, the government 
organ, says: ‘‘The Emperér of Austria has decided on granting a general 
a. nesty to all political offenders in the empire. It is said that the Emperor 
of Russia will do the same with regard to his exiled Polish subjects.’’ 

GREECE. 

A letter from Athens, dated the 28th of January, mentions that the pro- 
tecting powers had made certain propositions to King Otho relative to his 
finances, and that they had been accepted. Also, that the King had promised 
to remodel his Ministry on condition that the Allies would withdraw their 
troops from Greece. Two ships have already leit Toulon for the Pireus, to 
embark the French. 

TURKEY. 

The firmans-.of convocations are about to be forwarded to the Principalities. 
All the political exiles are now at liberty to return. The Porte is about to 
take formal possession of the Delta of the Danube. Austria had officially no- 
tified the Porte that the evacuation of the Principalities will be completed on 
the 24th of March. The Turkish troops were to enter afterwards. 

PERSIA. 

The Oriental steamer Aden, with advices from Bombay to the 17th of Janua- 
ry, arrived at Suez on the 28th of January. There is nothing further of impor- 
tance from the Persian Gulf. 

SOUTH AMERICA, ETC. 

By recent advices from Mexico, we learn that General Comonfort’s Gov- 
ernment is acquiring stability, and that Gen. Alvarez will sustain it against 
the insurgents, under the cry of ‘‘ Religion and Rights.’’ The revolution in 
Peru is going on slowly ; a counter one is in progress, to oust both Castilla and 
Vivanco. It was rumored that a party of filibusters was preparing at Panama 
to endeavor to obtain the reward offered by President Castilla for the return 
of his fleet, which had gone over to the insurgents. It was feared by sqme at 
Lima that if they once got into the country it would be hard to get them out. 
A Pacific railroad across South America is talked of in Chili. The proposed 
line runs from the La Plata river to Valparaiso. An expedition had demon- 
strated that the Salado river is navigable, which had caused great rejoicing in 
Buenos Ayres. 

The British Chargé d’ Affaires in Nicaragua has tried to negotiate a new treaty 
with the Rivas government in Leon, but has failed. The operations of the 
Central American troops on Lake Nicaragua and against Rivas, may be briefly 
summed up. Gen. Mora had crossed the lake in the steamers, and communi- 
cated with the allied commanders at Granada, who were very much rejoiced at 
the success of the operations on the San Juan river. A new plan of operation 
againat Rivas was combined, and Gen. Canas advanced with 2,000 men to San 
Gorge. The various accounts from Greytown, San Salvador and Costa Rica 
show how much those countries have been exhausted in the present struggie, 
and that there. is still somre feeling in favor of Walker. 

There is nothing of importance from Oregon or Washington Territories. 

There iva rash of emigration to Arizona, on the Gadsden purchase, where 
mines of gold and copper of great extent and exceeding richness have been 
discovered. Fifty-six emigrants left San Francisco on New Year’s day in the 
steamer Sea Bird for this new Ophir. It was suspected, however, that these 
enterprising colonists had in view a filibustering expedition to Sonora. The 
latest accounts from Sonora state that the revolution was still going on. 
The Gandara forces suffered a disastrous defest at Hermosillo on the 22d of 
November. The anti-Gandara party were soon to take the field in large force 
under the lead of Gen. Gilhardi, who had left San Francisco for Mazatlan to 

assume the command. 

Our files from the Sandwich Islands are dated at Honolulu on 8th of Jan 
uary. There had been a heavy storm at the Islands. It commenced on the 
21st of December and lasted for ten days. 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The Niagara left Liverpool on the 14th ult. and reached Halifax on the 
28th. The news is not very important. 
The screw-steamer City of Washington, from New York, arrived at Liver- 
pool on Thursday, the 12th ult. 
The Hermann having been repaired sailed from Southampton on the 12th 
ult. for Bremen, and would leave Southampton for New York on the 25th ult. 
The steamer Constitution, from New York, arrived off Cowes on the 10th, 
and proceeded the.same day for Antwerp. 
The Collins steamship Atlantic arrived at Liverpool at 2 A.M. on the 13th, 
and the Cunard steamship Persia at the same hour on the following morning, 
making the run in a little over nine days. She logged 362 miles in three suc- 
cessive days, and during the passage she averaged 340 miles per day. 
RUMORED TERMINATION OF THE PERSIAN WAR. 

It is not intended (says the Daily News) to send out any troops from Eng- 
land to Persia. This announcement we make with the most entire confidence 
that it will be found to be correct. 

We believe that we may add, that the force already at Bushire will not ad 
vance into the interior, and that every effort is being made to bring about a 
peace. 

** We have equally good grounds for believing that no troops are to be sent 
from England to China.’”’ 

THE NEW EUROPEAN DIFFICULTY. 

The Times, after remarking that the satisfactory settlement of the ques 
tions relating to the Danubian Principalities cannot be endangered by such an 
imprudent manifesto as appeared a few days since in the Monifeur, presses 
the opinion that it will be the duty of England to declare positively against 
any temporizing with the integrity of the Turkish Empire, and to act with 
firmness in the support of the resolution she has taken against the proposed 
union of the Provinces of the Danube. 

Consols range from 93% to 94. 

COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Liverpoo. Corron Makket.—The Brokers’ Circular reports greater firmness 
and a slight advance in prices under the influence of the advices from the 
United States. 

At Manchester the tone of the market was somewhat better. 

LIVERPOOL BREADSTUFFS MARKET.—Messrs. Richardson, Spence & Co. report 
the market for wheat very dull, and quotations 2d. # bushel lower than at 
the departure of the Asia. 

LIVERPOOL PROvisiON MARKET.—Messrs. Richardson, Spence & Co. quote the 
market for provisions generally unchanged. Lard steady at 69s. @ 70s. 

Lonpon Monry Market.—The money market had become decidedly easier, 
although the returns of the Bank of England still exhibited a drain upon the 
bullion reserve. Consols for money closed on Friday at 93% @ 94 


NAVY. 
THe United States steam transport Fashion, Capt. Smith, arrived 
at Key West on the 12th of February, from Charlotte’s Harbor, with several 
U. 8. officers on board, en route for Miami. No engagements had occurred 
with the Seminoles. Among the officers on board were Captains Albert and 
Pleasanton and Lieutenant Day, all of the artillery. 

We learn that the propeller Princeton, now at the Norfolk navy yard, is to 
be sent round to Philadelphia, to be used as the receiving ship for that 
station. It is rumored that the steam frigate Merrimac has been ordered 
home—probably to be sent to the Pacific as the flag ship on that station. 

The U. 8. steamship Wabash left the dry dock on last Tuesday, after having 
the slight injuries she received during the blow at Aspinwall remedied. She 


er destination is not yet definitely known, though it is generally 
’s company for the 


March. Hi 
believed 
to the Pacific sea- 


her next mission will be to transport a new shi 
corvette Decatur to Aspinwall, whence they will catered 
board by land. a 
The steamer Ribb (coast survey) is being repaired in the dry dock, and 
when she is completed, the Vincennes is expected to go in to prepare for 
China. 
The Dale, under the command of John M. Berrien, (Judge B.’s son,) will join 
the Brazil squadron in a few weeks. 
The men-of-war at present off the navy yard are—Wabash (flag), North 
Carolina (receiving ship), Mississippi, Potomac, Sabine, Niagara, Vincennes, 
Savennah, Braudywine. 
A draft of twenty privates, in charge of Lieut. Cash, left the Brooklyn 
marine barracks on Friday morning for headquarters at Washington, where 
the marine corps will be numerously represented by well disciplined soldiers 
on the coming 4th of March. 
Capt. Rich, the executive officer of marines in Brooklyn, is indisposed at 
present, and unable to perform his duty. Colonel.Harris, Lieutenants Holmes 
and Hayes are the officers at present performing duty at the Brooklyn post. 
The Naval Court of Inquiry at Washington is now engaged with the case of 
Lieut. R. W. Meade, the case of Lieut. Pennington having been postponed to 
await the arrival of witnesses. 
The United States steam frigate Merrimac, Capt. G. J. Pendergrast, was at 
Barbadoes on the 2d instant, from Cadiz. 
The sloop-of-war Saratoga, Commander Titon, arrived at St. Thomas on the 
28th of January, from Norfolk, and remained there 5th instant. 


UNDER the bill to raise the pay of Army officers, which passed 
the Senate, the increase requires half a million dollars. Under it Geueral 
Scott’s salary will be $10,620 per annum ; Brigadier Generais, $7,500. The 
billalso increases pay to Marine corps. The increased pay of each brigadier 
general is $1,100; colonel, $800; lieutenant colonel, $650; major, $550; 
captain, $400; lieutenant, $300—making their salaries respectively —$7,500, 
$3,000, $2,000, $2,500, $2,200, $1,800 and 1,600. The average increase is $500 
to each officer. 
The resignation of First Lieut. Joseph H. Wheelock, fourth artillery, has 
been accepted by the President, to take effect March 31, 1857. 

The Senate have confirmed the recent nomination of Archibald Campbell, 
Esq., at present Chief Clerk of the War Department, to be the Commissioner 
on the part of this Government to survey the Northwestern Boundary between 
this country and Great Britain ; and also that of Lt. John G. Parke, of U. 8. 
Topographical Engineers, to be the Astronomer to the same expedition. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 


THE proceedings of Congress on Thursday, the 26th ult., were 
important. The Senate passed a bill directing the Postmaster General and 
the President to make a contract for a line of telegraph between Washington 
and San Francisco. This, in connection with the wagon road, will do very 
well for some years, as a substitute for a railroad to the Pacific. A bill was 
reported from the Post Office Committee authorizing the establishment of lines 
of mail steamers between New York and Para, touching at the intermediate 
ports ; also a line from Panama to Valparaiso. A bill was likewise introduced 
providing for a steam revenue cutter in the Pacific. The Senate entered upon 
an elaborate discussion of the House Tariff Bill, the session continuing up to a 
late hour at night. 

The House very sensibly dropped all other business, and passed the Miscel- 
laneous, Army, Navy, Fortification and Ocean Mail Steamer appropriation 
bills. The Senate’s amendments to the Indian Appropriation bill were also 
acted en, and the proposition to invest the $8,000,000 held in trust for the 
Indians in safe §tate stocks was laid on the table by a majority of five. 

The Senate, on Friday, the 27th ult., passed a number of private bills, and 
then took up the Post Office Appropriation bill. An amendment providing 
for the transportation of a letter mail in coaches from the Mississippi to San 
Francisco was adopted, and the bill finally passed. 

The proceedings of the House will attract universal attention. Messrs. 
Gilbert and Matteson, members from New York, who were convicted of cor- 
ruption by the Investigating Committee, resigned their seats. In the case of 
Matteson, the House passed the Committee’s resolutions condemning his con- 
duct with regard to the Des Moines Land Bill, and declaring him an unworthy 
member. The case of Mr. Welch, of Conn«cticut, coming up in turn, there 
was an evident disposition to deal less harshly with him, and finally a resolu- 
tion declaring the evidence against him insufficient, and that no further pro- 
ceedings be taken, was adopted by a vote of 119 to 17. The case of Mr. 
Edwards now remains to be disposed of. 








OBITUARY. 


A Sxetcn or THE Lire or Dr. Kane.—Dr. Elisha Kent Kane 
was born in Philadelphia in 1822. Nearly a third of his life was consumed in 
travel out of the limits of the United States. No man of his years, however, 
was more thoroughly acquainted with the geographical features of his own 
country. He was educated at the Universities of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and graduated asa doctor of medicine in 1843. His graduation thesis on 
‘* Kyestine’’ was crowned by the faculty, and is still cited as authority in the 
books of the profession. Immediately after receiving his degree he was ap- 
pointed on the diplomatic staff as surgeon to the first American embassy to 
China. He availed himself of the facilities afforded by his position to explore 
the Phillipines, most of which travel, including Camarinas and Mindoro, was 
made on foot. 

His charts are still preserved, but we believe have not been published. His 
associate during a portion of this exploration, the lamented young Baron Loe, 
of Prussia, sunk under the effects of the hardship and exposure which attend- 
ed upon it, and died in Java. Dr. Kane devoted much attention to the volca- 
nie region of Albay, expecting to connect his observations with subsequent 
travels in Sombava. His sojourn among the Negritos and Araturas was one 
of romantic interest. He was the first who descended the crater of the Tael, 
upon which occasion he effected a topographical sketch of the interior of this 
great voleano. He was lowered more than a hundred feet by a bamboo rope 
from an overhanging cliff,and clambering down some seven hundred through 
the scoriw, was dragged up senseless, with the interesting specimens which 
he had collected. Among these were bottles of sulphurous acid from the very 
mouth of the crater. 

After this Dr. Kane traversed India, spending a considerable time among 
the monolithic structures of Arungabad, (which would seem to have parti- 
cularly attracted bis notice,) visited Ceylon, the Upper Nile, the Oases of 
Jupiter Ammon, &c., and various classic regions which have since become the 
trodden ground of European tourists. A portion of this travel introduced him 
to the learned Lepsius, who was then prosecuting his researches in Egypt. 
Returning, however, Dr. Kane was so unfortunate as to lose his gabeah in a 
quicksand above E’Sloot, and with it his entire papers and journals of years of 
interesting travel. . 

Taking a profound interest in the workings of the slave trade, Dr. Kane 
next sailed from home in the frigate United States for the coast of Africa. He 
visited the slave factories from Cape Mount to the River Bonny, and had free 
access to the baracoons of Dahomey through the influence of the infamous De 
Sowza. An excursion which he planned to Abomey, favored by the Portu- 
guese, failed through a severe attack of the coust fever, from the effects of 
which Dr. Kane’s constitution had never entirely recovered. 

Dr. Kane’s personal adventures in Mexico are part of the history of his 
country. His wounds on the field of Napaluca, which were of a very serious 
nature, opened to him the hospitalities of his prisoner, Major General Gaona, 
the defender of San Juan d’Ulloa against the French, and secured him the 
gratitude of other Mexican citizens of the highest distinction. We believe, 
however, that his travels through the Republic of the Cactus carried him 
little outside the lines of military operations. After his brilliant performance 
of the duty of carrying President Polk’s despatches to General Scott, he was 
still necessarily tramelled by the movements of the American forces. His 
barometrical altitudes of Popocatepetl, however, are of value. 

On the return of peace he was assigned to the Coast Survey, under Professor 
Bache, and was at work in the Gulf of Mexico when the liberality of Mr. Grin- 
nell stimulated the Government of the United States to the first American 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. Dr. Kane immediately volunteered 
his services, and was accepted as the senior surgeon of the squadron. His 
‘‘Personal Narrative’’ of this cruise was published in 1852. 

Before it was completed for the press he had effected his arrangements for 
the last Arctic expedition, appropriating to this eherished object his own pecu- 
niary resources, as well as drawing largely on those of Mr. Grinnell and several 
of the scientific institutions of the country. 

The history of that expedition and the remarkable discoveries to which it 
led are now before the country. They constitute in themselves an imperish- 
able monument to Dr. Kane’s fame. It will ever be a subject of deep regret 
that the sufferings through which he passed to achieve those results should 
have prevented him from reaping the full benef't of the honors to which 
they would unquestionably have led. 

Lievt. T. Gzorce Hew iert.—Lieut. T. George Hewlett, late of the Transit 
Rangers, N._A., and formerly of Rock Hall, Rockaway, L. I., died on November 
24, 1856, at Ometepe, Nicaragua, of a wound received in the battle of Mas 
saya. 

DEATH OF A LITERARY CELEBRITY.—William H. Levison died early yesterday 
morning, at his residence, 182 Bleecker street. Mr. Levison_was born in the 
State of New Jersey, and early adopted the stage as a profesion, but an affec- 
tion of the spine compelled him to relinquish it when he was already recognized 
as one of our leading comedians. He then devoted himself to literature, and 

his “‘ Julius Cesar Hannibal Lectures’’ became almost as well known in Eu- 
rope as through the length and breadth of the States. Some years since he 
became the proprietor of the New York Picayune, the most successful of 
American comic papers. It can be said of him that he never made his wit the 
vehicle, in one single instance, of any thought which could bring a blush on 
the cheek of innocence, and his ‘‘ Sermons’’ contain a wholesome and human- 
izing philosophy, clothed in racy and genial humor. Mr. Charles Miller, the 
well known sculptor, has taken a mask of the late Mr. Levison, the deceased 
editor of the Picayune, which gives his features and their expression in re- 
pose in a very accurate manner. This striking portrait of Mr. Levison may 
be seen at Mesers. Williams & Stevens's. 


FINANCIAL. 


Tue steamship Illinois, at this port from Aspinwall, brought seventy- 
seven boxes of Ualifornia gold. The steamship Sonora, at Panama from ban 
Francisco, is reported to have brought down about $1,700,000 in gold, but 
what portion was brought by the Illinois to this port is not given in the copy 
of the manifest received at this office. This new system of reporting the arri- 
vals of gold has no doubt been adopted for the purpose of covering up the de- 
ficiency compared with last year. Judging from the amount brought down on 
the other side, and from the extent of the previous direct shipments from As- 
pinwall on foreign account, we shall put down the value of the remittance by 
the Illinois at about $1,000,000. There is certainly some important cause for 
the change, and the probability is that it has been made at the suggestion of 
the banks. The receipts by the arrival at the corresponding date last year 
amounted to $1,469,713. 

The Assistant Treasurer reports, the 28th, as follows : 


Se CRs Cabessés vend ctccnecsceckhoes ckinet $175,555. 10 
Ss cdces sé vtes ébée on éc4etasnep anne 271,607 31 
Be PN ca cincikoniddds>ottdacechsaceaseuase 15,318,766 2 


The warrants entered at the Treasury Department, Washington, on the 24th 
inst., were as follows: 


For the Treasury department........... poecccccecees $150,738 92 
For the Interior department...... .....-.+-+sseesees 72,962.26 
FOP SII as 6a 6 05k 5 606ebed sthvnse cdcevenctessosse 7,505 37 
War warrants received and entered...............+++. 21,617 49 
War repay warrants received and entered............ 15,236 99 
On account of the DAVY ......ccscccoossecescsssoeecs 129,333 00 
From lands..... backdds 6 sud dentin’ ban eneebeanee ae 211,866 21 


It is stated that Messrs. Claflin, Mellen & Co. have purchased the Carlton 
House property for $257,000. The lot is 60 by 175 feet. The property was re- 
cently sold for $200,000. . 


Foreign trade at New Orleans since July 1st: 











1858. 1856. 
Treas. Year. Treas. Year. 
Import of first quarter.............. $2,496,067 $1,331,171 
Import of second quarter..... panges 5,705,732 4,294,598 
Import month January.............. 2,749,930 1,266,520 
Total goods ent. 7 mo8.............++++-$10,951,726 $6,892,286 
Foreign coin entered...........+++++ 33, 839,377 
Export of first quarter........ Libece 6,812,214 * 6,748,311 
Export of second quarter........... 21,396,092 19,918,774 
Export month of January.,......... 12,113,890 9,293,709 
Total produce cleared............ $40,322,197 $35,861,794 


The sale of a portion of the Jay & Bayner estates came off at the Merchants’ 
Exchange at noon on the 26th, the sales amounting in less than two hours to 
nearly half a million of dollars: Lot No. 388 Broadway, 27.9x175 feet, David A. 
Wood, $51,000; lot No. 394 Broadway, 27.9x175 feet, John Jay Phelps, $50,200; 
house and lot No. 396 Broadway, 27.9x175, John B. Wilson, $44,500; house 
and lot No. 20° Bond street, 25.8x100, A. 8. Hope, $17,000; lot and frame 
stable, Great Jones street, 25.8x100, rear of No. 20 Bond street, A. S. Hope, 
$9,3@9; lot on Walker street, north side, near Centre, 24.8x56, G. G. Allen, 
$7,400; lot on Canal street, south side, 2d west of Centre, 23x56, Patterson, 
$8,500; lot S.W. corner Canal and Centre streets, 36 ft. front, 37 rear, by 51 
deep, G. G. Hallock, $15,600; lot No, 118 Amity street, 25x100, Patterson, 
$4,000; lot No. 120 Amity street, 25x100, Patterson, $4,300; lot No. 410 
Broadway (known as the Apollo Room3,) Wood Bro., $50,500; lot on Centre 
street, west side, near Walker, 23.10x84.5, J. B. Cornell, $10,000; lot on Cen 
tre street, west side, near Walker, 23.10x84, J. B. Cornell, $10,850; lot on 
Walker street, bet. Elin and Centre, 25.5x75, J. B. Cornell, $8,100; lot S.W. 
corner Centre and Walker streets, 19x75, Charles Whitehead, $11,250; lot 
on Canal street, north side, bet. Elm street and Broadway, 25.7x86.6, M. Clark- 
son, $18,500; lot on Canal street, north side, near KYm, 25x73, John Simms, 
$12,250; lot on Canal street, north side, 127 ft. east of Broadway, 25.3x94, 
A. M. Brewer, $16,000; lot on Canal street, north side, 177 ft. east of Broad- 
way, 25.3x105, A. Gilfilan, $18,900; lot on Canal street, south side, 100 ft. 
west of Elm, 24x90, P. H. Frost, $15,300; house and lot No. 72 Walker street, 
24x94.6, P. H. Frost, $.3,000; house and lot Ne. 84 Walker street, 24.2x92.6, 
W. McDonald, $11,500; lot on Walker street, north side, west of Elm, 21.1x57, 
G, M. Bruce, $10,600; lot on Walker street, north side, 24 ft. west of Elm, 
24.4x81, G. M. Bruce, $10,500; lot N.E. corner of Walker street and Cortlandt 
alley, 22x100, Wood Brothers, $15,000; lot on Wulker street, north side, east 
of Cortlandt alley, 24.1x98, Patterson, $11,250. The entire sales amouuting 
to $444,300.43 


MUSIC. 


ITALIAN Opera, FourTEENTH Street.—The second season of 
M. Strakosch’s management promises io be very successful. ‘‘Il Trovatore’’ 
was most admirably performed last week. Parodi never rendered the charac 
ter of Leonora so*splendidly. Both in her singing and her acting she se»med 
inspired with a new spirit, and won the hearty applause of the audience 
Tiberini and Morelli seemed to control the inspiration of Parodi, and excelled al 
their previous efforts as Manrico and Count di Luna. Madme. Amalia Patti 
Strakosch appeared for the first time as Azucena, having undertaken the part 
ata very short notice. Madame Strakosch was always a favorite with us, and 
we have taken a great interest in her professional career. We saw her 
first appearance and we were satisfied that she had undoubted talent. She 
never more fully justified our opinion than by her performance of the Gipsey 
Azucena. We have had some six or seven representatives of that character, 
some of much excellence, but Madme, Strakosch we prefer to any of them. 
We confess we were surprised at the fine dramatic power she exhibited. She 
threw a life into the character that her predecessors failed to do, and she sang 
the music most admirably. She made a decided hit, and was most heartily 
and vociferously applauded. MadameWora de Wilhorst, having recovered her 
health, appeared on Friday evening, February 27th, as Amina in ‘‘La Som 
nambula.’? Despite the drawback of the Lenten season, her debit in a new 
character attracted a large audience, which looked ‘ess than it was, because 
the stockholders, being strict observers of outward forms, left their seats 
vacant op this the first Friday in Lent. No one for a moment supposed that 
Madme. de Wilhorst could fill out musically or dramatically tne character of 
Amina. It is the task of the matured artist, for the exigencies of the 
character trench upon the confines of the sublime in art—the portraiture of 
simple nature and the embodiment of utter sorrowing despair. Our young 
friend has not yet arrived at the contemplation of the reality of her art-life; 
the novelty of her situation, her total unpreparedness for the position, gives 
the whole affair the aspect of a masked ball, in which she with other thought- 
less souls is p's ying an amusing part. As yet she has gone through no ordeal; 
the verdict in her case has been pronounced by friends, predicated upon the 
circumstances we have just alluded to, so that she may now be said to be 
rehearsing for a part that hereafter she must play in earnest, where strangers 
will be the judges and art the test. She need not fear, however, for the 
future, for she has native inborn genius, which, when developed by earnest 
study, will carry her triumphantly over every obstacle. Her conception of 
the character of Amina was very good; throughout the long first scene admir 
able, but in its serious phase it lacked intensity. She did not hide her own 
identity, she did not abandon herself to the character she assumed. She 
seemed conscious that she was playing the part; a consciousness which a 
matured artist would strive to conceal from the spectators. This necessary 
abnegation of self can only be acquired by study, and we do not make these 
remarks in a fault-finding spirit, but to point out to her the object of her 
study. She fully equalled our hopes and certainly exceeded our expectations. 
Some things she did could not be bettered, and throughout we perceived the 
evidence of g power which can be educated to a point of the highest excel- 
lence. Unhesitatingly, then, do we pronounce her rendering of the réle of 
Amina, all circumstances idered, a decided success. We confess that we 
were deeply interested by her performance, for rarely have we seen such 
brilliant promise oy one so young and unprepared. 

If Madme. de Wilhorst consulted her best interests for the future, she would 
end her present public life with this engagement. The citizens of New York 
should unite and give her a bumper benefit, from the receipts of which she 
could pursue her studies in Italy for two years, at the end of which period we 
predict with confidence that America would be proud of the child of its soil. 
We make this suggestion in the sincerity of our admiration for this young 
artist, and we trust that circumstances will admit of its adoption. We are 
certain that such an appeal would be responded to most cordially by the 
public. Signor Tiberini sang and acted the part of Elvino most ne 
His merits become more apparent with every performance. He is an artist in 
every sense of the word, and we always listen to him with perfect satisfaction. 
Signor Morelli is one of the best Count Rudolphs that we have seen on our 
Italian ‘stage. The choruses were well sung and gained much applause. 
Maurice Strakosch is becoming more easy in his conductor’s seat, and wields 
his baton with more confidence. The next character assuredly of Madme. de 
Wilhorst will be Marie in “‘ Il Figlio del Reggimento.”’ 

EISFELD’s CLASSICAL QUARTETTE SorkEE.—Another of these charming musical 
entertainments took place at Dodworth’s Academy, on Tuesday evening, 
Febrnary 24th. A larger audience was present than at any previous soirée of 
this series, and the utmost satisfaction was expressed by all. Beethoven's 
Quartette was played in superb style and was warmly applauded. The 
Quintette of Robert Schumann, the march movement of which is a fine con 
ception, was fairly played. Mr. H. C. Timm played the pianoforte part, and 
we confess that we never heard Schumann’s music so clearly rendered. Every 
note was articulated with precision, and even Schumannistic obscurities 
became almost clear through the intelligent interpretation of Mr. Timm. The 
Quartette of Rubenstein we did not like atall. It was not equal to what we 
have. heard before of this composer’s works. It was well paved, receiving 
full justice at the hands of the performers, and but little welcome at the hands 
of the auditors. Miss de Roode sang twice; the first song was, ‘‘ With Verdure 
clad,’’ by Haydn, in which she was encored; and the second the ‘“‘ Ave Maria’’ 
of Schubert. This young lady has a very fine voice and sings with much 
emphasis. Her style is very exaggerated; she uses the mento too con- 
stantly, which imparts a drawling effect to her singing er pronounciation 
of the English is very faulty, and produced some very curious effects in her 
first song. Still she is a pleasant singer. 
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able lyrical actress, devoting her powers 
of the emotions and spirit of the part she played t 
execution of mere vocal gymnasties. There was visible throughout the true 
artiste, who rey the language and music of the opera as she understood and 
interpreted their meaning. ere is in hér voice a certain purity and sweet- 
ness of tone which cannot fail te charm the hearer under any stances. 
And when to this we add that she attempts nothing which she does not fully 
accomplish, that she shows no defects in her method, and is thoroughly up to 
all the requirements of the most educated musical taste, it will be seen that 
Madame Gazzaniga is likely to prove an acquisition. So the audience last 
night thought, as she was called out, amid great applause, after the first act. 
Her, taste in dress, of which we were somewhat apprehensive, proves on the 
stage to be remarkably good; and her face is ly highly expressive and 
adapted to the varying emotions of the tragic opera.”’ 

SIGISMUND THALBERG’s CONCERTS.—Thal| ’s nineteenth concert in New 


second series. Each concert has been largely attended, and we have but little 
doubt that Mr. Thalberg can show as the results some thousands of dollars 
addition to his banking account. It must be remembered that Thalberg’s 
matinées are still going on. These, ap ng as they do, solely to the lady 
votaries of fashion, e been su ul beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the management. They are made to wear the semblance of private 
parties ; the subscribers are treated as guests, and the mo’: sociable sentiment 
prevails. The ladies are delighted beyond belief, and they vow that Thalberg 
was never half so divine before—that they never so fully, so thoroughly appre- 
ciated his playing as at his delightful matinées. This opinion was speedily 
spread abroad, and the demand arose at once for more matinées, and in accord- 
ance with this demand two other series were advertised, and the subscription 
lists immediately filled by anxious expectants. This is a success—a real suc- 
cess, and cannot fail to realize to the management some four or five thousand 
dollars. We understand that all the large cities are petitioning for a series of 
the Thalberg matinées. The ball has been set in motion—when will it stop? 








THE DRAMA. 


BROADWAY THEATRE.—In consequence Of severe sickness, Mr. 
Forrest was not able to appear during the past week; but he is convalescing, 
and will probably appear before the issue of the number for which we write. 
Mr. Henry Placide and his brother Mr. T. Placide, with Mr. Rufus Blake and 
the efficient company of this establishment, have attracted much attention by 
their admirable performance of several standard dramatic works. The pecu- 
liar talents of these gentlemen are well known, and it is not too much to say 
that in their department they have no equals. An evening passed in witness- 
ing their performances cannot fail to be productive of entire enjoyment. The 
character of the new, peculiar and astonishing entertainment in preparation 
at this house is still a secret, but will doubtless be revealed in a few days. 

LauRA Kxggve’s THEeatre.—The production of a translation of Goethe’s 
‘‘Faust’’ has created a marked sensation at. this establishment. I has been 
brought out in magnificent style in respect to all the details of scenery, cos- 
tumes and music. The scenery, by Hawthorne, is really beautiful; the street 
in Wittenberg is excellent; the pavilion and garden is admirably conceived and 
carried out to perfection; such a scene is rarely seen on our stage. The Rocky 
Glen is also a masterpiece of scenic painting, and should establish the reputa- 
tion of the artist as the best in his department in this country. The costumes 
are faithful transcripts of the etchings of Retzsch, and the music is selected 
from the “Faust” of Spohr. There are many clever amd effective illusions, 
such as the'visions of Faust, the fascinations of which allure him to give up 
wisdom and virtue, and to sell himself to the devil to accomplish his desires of 
eternal youth and wealth; the interior of the Cathedral, seen through its walls, 
and the apotheosis of Marguerite. All these are very admirable, and elicit 
both surprise and approbation. We have nothing to say but praise of the 
getting up of this drama; it reflects the highest-credit upon the taste and 
liberality of the management, and sho uld attract crowded audiences for many 
weeks to come, if artistic perfection can enchain the public attention. The 
plot of the drama is pee ed known to many, but we will detail it in a few 
words. Faust, an old philosopher, is tempted by Mephistophiles, and, aided 
by his magic, becomes = Marguerite, tempts her in his turn— 
makes her his victim, and leaves her only to return to find her condemned to 
death for the murder of her child—to release her, and see her die. The devil 
claims his own, and Marguerite is borne on angel wings, a lowly penitent at 
the throne of merey. The subject is a mixture of mystical and the meta- 
physical. Mephistophiles is only the embodiment of the evil passions, which 
are the miserable inheritance of human nature, and which are specially 
illustrated in the career of Faust. Marguerite is the type of innocence, who 
erring from love, is redeemed and — by suffering and repentance. It is 
a story full of human interest—it is an incident of every-day life, which needs 
not the pen of the poet nor the skill of the actor to enhance its sorrows or its 
terrors. Miss Laura Keene, as Marguerite, dressed and looked the character 
to admiration. At first simple, fiding, i of wrong, she yields 
her heart—bestows the great treasure of her love without reservation. She 
is happy in the sacrifice at first, for she believes; but she is rudely awakened 
from this dream of bliss, and — to the depth of her utter misery, her 
reason fails, and the beautiful mind es a wreck. Most charmingly did 
Miss Keene depict this interesting character in all its phases. We hardly 
know what to admire the most—the artless, confiding gentleness of her first 
manner, or the powerful and thrilling intensity of her closing scenes. 
Throughout it was a fine performance, and adds another leaf to the laurel 
with which fame has crowned her. Mr. Wheatleigh, first as the cold philoso- 
pher, and afterwards as the impassioned lover, was equally excellent. The 
Mephistophiles of Mr. Jordan was well conceived, and the roid which 
characterized it was particularly devilish. But why should his false nose be 
of acolor differing from his own skin? Mephistophiles would havé scorned 
to wear a party-colored proboscis. The other characters, which are very 
subordinate, were well sustained. Mr. Alleyne, who has a most delicious 
tenor voice, sang a very ineffective song very nicely. Mr. Baker has done for 
Spohr’s music all that he could do with his small orchestra. We commend 
this piece toour readers. It will well repay a visit. 

‘WALLACK’S THEATRE.—There can be no doubt of the triumphant success of 
Mies Heron, Every night the house is crowded in ever part, and the un- 
happy be ys who arrives after the rising of the curtain either to stand 
out of sight of the stage or return whence he came. The classical play of 
‘* Medea” is now rformed nightly, and there ap but little difference of 
pan “ y | the a h atord of Miss Matilda Heron’s delineation; in our 

as stam er as an artist of surpas: ability—one to whose 
scope it would be difficult to prescribe a limit. She it undoubted! an origi- 
nal thinker, and she possesses that generous abandon which enables her to 
throw her whole soul into the development of her conce tions, without re- 
ference to the formalities of stage art or to the conventionalities of tradition- 
ary greatness. Her boldmess has all the charm of novelty, and herein lies 
the secret of her success. That she has some notable blem es, her warmest 
admirers admit. But the sun has spots upon it, say they, and we a with 
them as to the fact, if we do not accept the inference. While Miss con- 
tinues to crowd the house by her ‘ormence of ‘‘ Medea,’’ we suppose there 
will be no change of programme; but we hear that active preparations are 
going on for the production of a new tragedy, in which Miss Heron will per- 
form, and for which, it is said, that Mr. Stuart paid $1,000 to the writer, who 
is a lady of this city, formerly Miss Ward, but now Mrs. Dr. Howe. ; 

j BROUGHAM’S: BowEry THeaTRE.—The performances of this ular estab- 
a during the past week have — of the most venien character. 
. akespeare has received both care and attention, and the minor dramatists 
— been well represented. It is but justice to state that the management of 

is theatre is distinguished by a restless activity in the pursuit of excellent 
and novel amusements for its patrons. No piéce is allowed to drag its slow 
length along after its attraction has ceased; forethought and decision promptly 
supply its place, and thus it is that the visitors of the Bowery are never dis- 
Pm 'y tiresome repetitions. The busi of the establish t is 

















FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


Lonpon.—All the theatres are doing wonderf: Dru 
, ‘ully well. - 
is taking over £2,000 per week, or epee of £400 per ae we! pry 
corresponding period of last year. The Lyceum is taking nearly £1,000 per 
week. The Olympic has, under ordinary c umstances, sixty stalls, but for 
some time past upwards of seventy have been let.—The next novelty at the 
Lyceum is to be Lord Byron’s “ Manfred,’ got up as a magnificent spectacle 
—At the Haymarket last week a new com y was read, and it is to be . 
duced immediately, with Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Howe, Miss Reynolds, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam.—A new drama, by Mr. Tom Taylor, is in the hands of Mr. Wi n, 
and will be produced as soon as Mr. Wigan can manently return to the 
stage.—The Strand Theatre fully entitles itself to the distinction of being the 
most productive little house in London. This week a two-act comic drama 
was produced under the title of ‘‘ Don’t Lend your Umbrella,’’ founded upon 
the gallantry of one coc be omg J an umbrella toa young lady; and on 
ng mistaken by the hasband for a burglar—th 
natural idea to suggest Steel in these days at the aspect ae aa. A 
scene of comic and clever imbroglio ensues, which in general explana- 
wre eo of the umbrella that has occasioned the mischief to its 
ner. It is from the of Mr. L. ingham.— Wednesda. 
4, was the one thousandth qumtontive night B mm en my Tapuackes 
Theatre, the theatre not having been c on apy one occasion, except on 
Ash Wednesday, on a fast day, and in Passion Week—an event unpa _ 
A joke is current in the Garrick Club anent Thackeray and his ures. A 








the of St. Whi to the landlord Bacon) 
3 sera at eden ier te oe Br 
rebuilding of the Pavilion Whitecha: seed, wate was Gexteaged by 
fire.—The of State for War has refused the application of iten- 


an! ‘ing 
have the school-fooms at the camp fitted u . 
of the troops during the winter months.—Mr. Macready, the celebrated trage- 
dian, has established at Sherborne, where he a school for boys, which 
he supports at his own ao ree nights a- Mr. Macready, with the 
oid of 2 paid master ama e occasional help of some of the inhabitants of the 
town, instructs ( he children of the poor with earnest and exemplary diligence.— 
Resvrpine or Covent G. Tueatre.—The rebuilding of this noble lyrical 
and dramatic temple having now been fully decided upon, and, in actu- 
ally commenced, a few particulars, which have not yet been published, as 
regards the plans and other arrangements, will not be uninteresting. The 
main outline of the building, as it stands at present, will be preserved, and, 
so far as the outer walls are concerned, they will remain, having been care- 
fully examined by the architect, and pronounced quite safe. The area of the 
building will, however, be considerably extended by the addition of an exten- 
sive concert-room. The concert-room will be built upon iron pillars, suffi- 


ciently high as to admit of carriages passing under it, and ing an entrance. 
There will, also, be another entrance to it through the theatre, by way of the 
grand entrance in Bow street. The entire area of the building will, therefore, 


be much larger than at present. As fay as the theatre itself is concerned, 
it is not to be quite so large as in the old building, but will be more compact, 
apd much better adapted to the character of the entertainments to which, we 
understand; it is to be exclusively devoted. It is to be built essentially as an 
opera house; and nothing but operatic performances and concerts will be per- 
mitted to take place within the walls of the building. As regards the interior, 
all the very latest improvements will be taken advan’ of ; and lightness 
of appearance being the great object, the designs and details of the Crystal 
Palace will be kept steadily in view. The use of wood is to be dispensed with 
as much as possible, iron being the prevailing material intended to be used. 
It is said that the saving of expense in reconstruction, in consequence of the 
outer walls having been declared safe, will not be less than £60,000. As has 
already been stated, the contractors are Messrs. Fox & Henderson, and they 
have undertaken to have the building completed and ready for opening in six 
months from the time of commencing operations, viz.: in February next. The 
rincipal capitalists engaged in the undertaking are the Duke of ford, the 
ke of Buccleuch and Miss Burdett Coutte. Several noble donations nave 
also been made in aid of the restoration and pletion of the building, and 
amongst them is the sum of £1,000 contributed by Her Majesty.—We under- 
stand, by a letter from Germany, that Madame Schumann intends to visit Lon- 
don again this year, and we fear with something like a fixed ‘‘ mission,’’ to 
habituate us to music of the broken-crockery schoo! nce we are told that of 
late she has gone the length of performing, in one of Mozart’s , caden- 
zas written by Herr Brahms, which are described by a correspondent as ‘‘ fe- 
verish, incoherent and truly ugly.’ 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


A GENTLEMAN writes to the Hartford Courant that about a year 
ago, while engaged in counting over money, he carelessly put his name upon 
the back of a twenty dollar bill. A few days since an Irishman came in and 
demanded payment of him, the indorser, as the bank had suspended payment, 
and he was compelled to give a good bill in exchange. 


The damage to steambdats by the recent freshet in the Ohio is 
estimated at $170,000. About thirty boats were more or less injured. - 


A splendid steamboat, to be called the George Peabody, is building 
in Baltimore, to run between Baltimore, Petersburg and Richmond. Her cost 
is estimated at about $90,000. r 

In Salem, Illinois, a woman aged about twenty-six years, has been 
asleep about three days. perfectly motionless and silent, with a very faint puise 
and dry skin. ll efforts to awaken her are unavailing. 


A newspaper paragraph says that a man was attacked by a wolf 
recently, while passing through the streets of the capital of Wisconsin. 


The Secretary of State has recommended to Congress an appro- 
priation of $60,000 for the suppression of the slave trade, upon the principle 
asserted in the act of 1819. 


Whippo, the young medical student who killed himself in Phila- 
delphia last week, was a victim of what is called ‘‘ spiritualism,’’ and was 
involved in ‘‘ spiritual communications”’ whicn led to his ruin. 


The accounts from the southern part of Missouri state that great 
destruction to property had been caused by ap we rise of the rivers. The 
loss ef the Iron Mountain Railroad Company is eftimated at $200,000. 

The qmigrents arrived at New York thus far, this year, number 
7,969, being 5,510 more than during the same period last year. 


Several applications have already been made to the Navy Depart- 
ment, by officers on the Retired" List, to be heard before the new Court of 
Inquiry, as just authorized by an act of Congress. 


Neal Dow goes to England, as we learn, about the first of April, 
at the urgent solicitation of the United Kingdom Alliance for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic. 

It is proposed to connect Vanderbilt’s steamships from Sabine 
Pass to Weiss Bluff on the Neches river by steamboats. It is thought that this 
route is practicable, and would, with stages, place the New Orleans mail in 
Nacogdoches in fifty hours. 

Lieut Maury has declined the honor of knighthood tendered by 
the King pf Denmark. 


There are 3,397 Odd Fellow’s lodges in the United States. 

The number of Jews in the United States exceeds a quarter of a 
million. 

A newspaper has been commenced in Egypt intended for Syrian 
circulation. “ 

The London Times says the principal hotel in Chicago is “a 
grander establishment than any in that metropolis. ’’ 

The New York Central Railroad pays its first financial officer 
ten thousand dollars per annum. 


Thirty thousand dollars have been subscribed to the first railroad 
in Kansas—from Quindora to Lawrence. 

It is estimated that fifty P agen mr have been frozen to death in 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota this winter. 

The Washington Star learns that Roger A. 
his connéttion with the Richmond irer, and is .p bly soon to be asso- 
ciated in the editorial department of the Charleston Mercury. 

Rock fish, weighing sixty pounds, have been caught in the Poto- 
mac within the last week. They sold in Washingion and Baltimore at from 
$4 to $6 apiece. 

The Icarian Community at Nauvoo, Illinois, having proved a dis- 
astrous experiment, have petitioned the Ilinois Legislature to repeal the act 


Payer has retired from 


of incor; tion, in order that the stock, now amoun to about $45,000, 
may be divided. A bill for that purpose has been printed, and will probably 
pass. ° , P 


Mr. Curran, the master carpenter of the Washin Navy Yard, 
accompanied by the inventor, Mr. Ward, under the authority of the govern- 
ment, are mak: eo ger for a public exhibition from the Treasury De- 
partment and the Capitol, of the new dened telegraph for marine purposes, by 
which communication can, during storms or other periods of difficulty, be con- 
veniently sustained between vessels and the shore. 


Kossuth still owns 1,000 acres of prairie land in the vicinity of 
Coens a in Texas, which were presented to him when he was visiting in 
this coun . 


John B. Stanley, of Florida, is the greatest hunter of the age. 
Besides his almost daily presence on his plentation during the last twenty-five 
years, he has killed at least ten thousand deer, one hundred wolyes, sixty 
panthers and twelve bears. 


The cotton presses of Hunt & Montgomery, at Mobile, were burnt 
recently. From ten to fifteen thousand bales of cotton were consumed. Loss 
$700,000. Origin of the fire unknown. 


WEAR AND TEAR oF Enaines.—It has been found by “different 
railroad com ies in England that the wear and tear of engines, generally, is 
nearly in a direct ratio with the consumption of fuel. The Manchester and 
Leeds Company have paid icular attention to this, and they find that the 
wear and tear follows nearly ina direct ratio. 


Wm. K. Cole, Esq., formerly editor of the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
News, died at that place on Saturday last. 


The Auditor of State reports the grain statistics of Ohio for 1856 
in his annual communication to the Legislature. The number of acres sown 
with wheat was 1,407,773 ; bushels gathered, 19,569,320 ; the average ld, 
1,381 bushels. The whole number of acres of corn planted was 2,206,282; 
bushels gathered, 87,587,434; the average yield, 3,971 bushels. 





Fue Last Doper.—The Albany Knickerbocker has been con- 
fidently informed by a young lady, that many of the young men of 
that city, go to church with looking-glasses in their hats, and while 
they are lost in meditation with their eyes fixed in their hats, they 
gaze upon the reflections of the pretty girls behind them. a> 


THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE OATH. 
Our magnificent page engraving will give, as far as art can do 
such a thing, an idea of the spectacle presented ,in front. of the 
national capitol on the occasion of the inauguration of President 
Buchanan. Washington never witnessed a larger multitude of 
persons gathered within its precincts to witness such a ceremony. 
The city for some days in advance literally swarmed with hu- 
manity. The night previous to the inauguration, hundreds and 
thousands could not find sleeping apartments, and were obliged 
to do the best they cou'd upon chairs and floors, while many in 
perfect despair walked the streets all night. The railroad trains 
on the morning of the 4th arrived bringing crowds of passengers. 
Pedestrians and horsemen from all the surrounding country 
came flocking in, and the Alexandria steamboats came constant- 
ly loaded to overflowing. Hundreds of marshals, finely 
mounted and equipped, with badges and sashes, and the mili- 
tary and firemen, moved to and fro like an invading army, pre- 
ry to forming. At an early hour the open space at the 
east front of the capitol commenced filling up, thousands of 
ladies being present. The windows of the houses along Penn- 
sylvania avenue were filled with ladies, and flags were hung 
across the street. The flagstaff of the Union office was deco- 
rated with the names of the Democratic States, eagles and Ame- 
rican lags. 

At 12 o’clock Mr. Buchanan took his seat in his carriage, the 
bells at the same time ringing, the cannon firing, and the excite- 
ment among the multitude became intense. ; 

The President elect stood erect in the carriage, Mr. Pierce by 
his side, and bowed constantly to the multitude, amid continual 
cheers and the waving of handkerchiefs. The Foreign Ministers 
made an unusually fine appearance, in full court dress and» 
splendid carriages. 7 

After the procession reached the Capitol Mr. Pierce and Mr. 
Buchanan, with other distinguished officials, passed into the Sen- 
ate chamber. The President and President elect took seats in 
front of the Secretary's table, with the Committee of Arrangements 
on the right and left. 


Court were seated in front of the eastern —e 

The Diplomatic Corps were outside of the bar, on the right of 
the principal entrance, the Heads of Departments and Governors 
of States on the left. y 

When all things were ready for the Inauguration of the Presi- 
dent elect, the Marshal of the District, with the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, followed by the President and President elect, 
and the assemblave in the Senate chamber, started in procession 
to the eastern part of the Capitol. All being arranged, the oath 
of office was administered te the Chief Magistrate; at the con- 
clusion ‘of which President Buchanan stepped in front of the 
platform, and was greeted by the most deafening cheers. At this 
moment the immense area on the eastern part of the Capitol was 
one compact mass of people, only one-third of whom could, of 
course, hear the address; When Mr. Buchanan had finished the 
procession proceeded down the avenue, escorting the President 
and Mr. Pierce to the Executive mansion. 








CITY ITEMS. 


Currovs Masonic Retic Founp.—Masonic Hall, which was sit- 
uated in Broadway near Pearl street, was built in the year 1826, the corner 
stone being laid on the 26th of June, St. John’s day. A short time since, the 
workmen in excavating the cellars, found the corner stone of the old hall, and 
under it the box containing the letters, papers, books, and the like usually de- 
pre for the gratification of future curiosity mongers. Notice was given to 
r. Dudley, the employer of the workmen, himself a Mason, and he notified 
the dignitaries of that fraternity, who assembled and formally opened the box 
in due form. Among the visitors present at the ——s of the box were »— 
M. W. Brother Hyam, P. G. M., of California ; R. 
Grand Master ; R. W. James M. Austin, G. Secretary ; R. W. Chas. L. Ch " 
G. Treasurer ; R. W. Albert P. Moriarty, Jr. G. Deacon ; R. W. Geo. C. Web- 
ster, Representative Grand Lodge of Vermont ; R. W. Andres Cassard, Repre- 
sentative Grand Orient of Venezuela. The copper plate and documents have 
been donated to S e , No. 371 of F. and A, M., by Mr. Dudley, to - 
whom they belonged by right of discovery. 


The Manhattan Gas Company are still undergoing inquisition 
before the Councilmen’s Committee. r. Boies said he was pre to prove 
that the company can cheat the public, and the natural inference was that. 
when they had the power they used it. After considerable conversation on 
the subject, it was decided that the cheating probably took place through the 
meters, and it was proposed that an inspector of meters, as well as an in- 

epecipe of the quality of gas, be appointed. The committee meet again on ' 

onday. 


A woman named Emma Greene, alias Lilly, was cngmenty 
if not fatally wounded, by an unknown man, who fired a pistol at her ina 
house of assignation in Elizabeth street, New York. 

A man named Swift grossly and unprovokedly assaulted anoth 
named Scammon, both residents of Bropklyn, N.Y., ina public bar-room. An 
action for damages ensued, when $5,000 damages were given for the plaintiff. 


The navigation of the Hudson River is now completely open. 
The Albeng beats have commenced to run. ? —_ 


Hvupson Rrver Rarroapv.—The track of the Hudson River 
Railroad has been fully repaired. 


The boy, George Johnson, whe was shot by Peter Arneson, keeper 
of a lager beer ce’ died from the effeets of wounds. The coroner’s 
jury ae a verdict to that effect, and the prisoner was committed for 
examination. 


ye me, AND EXTENSIVE Resomy oF eae yade store of 
Cary -» No. 90 Pine street, was burglario entered on Thursday night 
last, and an extensive haul of silks wea made by the thieves. , 


ALLEGED Higaway Rossery.—Four persons, named John L. 
Deigley, Rosina Deigley, Lewis Rechlins and Elizabeth Derr, were it be- 
fore Justice Brennan, at the Essex Market Police Court, on charge of way 
robbery, preferred against them by 1. W. Hopkins. 


KILLED By A Fatu.—A Danoerovus Starrcase.—Coroner Hills 
held an ate 27 at No. 132 Clinton place, near Sixth avenue, upon 
the body of a ebild five years old, named Meixnea, who died from the 
effects of a fall received by ee a ere above 
house, from the second to the floor. 


The new.purchaser of the “Tabernacle ,” Mr. John J. a 
used to set types on the Boston Daily Statesman. ihe Bostonians are 
over the success of their boys. 
Mayor Wood has left the city for Washington, whence he expects 
.* or on March 2d. Presidsat Clancy, meanwhile, does the duties of the 
yor. 


The refusal of Mayor Wood to mares his sala 
an act thet elicited ; ; but when it 


 teathis poor Ther rea personal, the sélf-denial evinced the 
o or 
refusal is great indeed. 2 i) 











Sipz JupGEs.—Im Vermont, says a cotemporary, they elect er-* 
namental judges, who are.used as a sort of ballast for the bench. 
An old f , a few years ago, was elected side judge in one of the 
Cuunty Courts of that State; and as he was not well versed in | 
lore, he called on a friend of his who had ed in that 
for a number of years, to make some inquiries co the 
duties of that office. To his interrogatories the reply was: “Sir, ~ 
I have filled this important and honorable office for several years. 
but have never been consulted with regard to but ome question. 
On the last day of the spring term, 184—, the j after listening 
to three or four windy pleas, of an hour’s each, 
me and whis " ¢ Oh. isn’t this bench made of hard 


‘‘ Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the advice of an old 
bachelor to a who had consulted reel 
girl with a cow and one “a pretty 

concerned, there is not the difference of a cow between any two 
in. Christendom.” ' 
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MR. BUCHANAN IN IIS PRIVATE ROOM AT THE NATIONAL HOTEL, PREPARING FOR THE INAUGURATION. 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY J. F. SMITH, 
LAST OF HIS RACE,’’ ‘‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,’’ 
.** MINNIE GREY,’ ETC. 


(Commenced in No. 52.) e 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Folly hath held a fair, and these are but 

Vhe gathering of the scraps—the fragments 

After the riot. A motley grouping 

Of waife and odds and ends.—OLp Piay. 
Tue shop of the costumier presented an inextricable mass of confusion, in 
which the vanities and foMMes of various couniries and ages were pi.ed together, 
jostling each other, and startling the spectator by the epigram of their quaint 
contrast. 

On the same shelf might be seen the simarre of the bishop and the fantastic 
garment of the Chinese bonze with its wooden bowl and string of beads. 

Christianity and Confucius in contrast. 

The next contained the richly laced uniform of a General of the Empire 
which had figured, most probably, at Jena, Wagram, or Austerlitz, and the 
effeminately embroidered court suit of some petit maitre of the ancient régime. 

Napoleon and Louis Quatorze, or genius and vanity, side by side. 

On the third lay carefully folded a lady’s dress, which from its delicate tex- 
ture might have graced the form of Marie Antoinette, or been worn by a Du 
Barry or a Pompadour. It was partly protected from the dust of the place by 
the sober habit of a nun thrown over it. 

Pleasure and fanaticism ; extremes generally meet at last. : 

The pourpoint of the time of Louis Treize, with its haut-de-chausses of silk ; 
the fantastic mantle of a Knight of the Holy Ghost, with its tongues of fire ; 
the soutane of a cardinal, on which reposed a jester’s cap and bells and a rusty 
axe, occupied several of the remaining shelves ; whilst the barrette of the 

judge, the shako of the soldier, the plumed hat of the courtier, swords which 
a Leaguer might have grasped, or the minions of Henry III. worn harmlessly 
by their side ; the spangled robe of the theatre, and its tinsel crown, lay scat- 
tered in picturesque disorder on the counter, over which a massive lamp, 
plundered probably from some church or convent during the Revolution, shed 
a funereal light. 

As in the world, the false and real—pinchbeck and gold, side by side. 

The corners of the shop were filled with trophies of arms of various periods 
and nations—from the two-handed blade of the Crusader—the German behead- 
ing sword—to the richly inlaid mace of Milan or Spanish workmanship, and the 
rude creese of the Malay. 

In front of these trophies stood several suits of armor ; a stuffed monkey 
with an apple in its hand had been perched upor one of them, as if in mackery 
of the empty casque beneath. 

Michael Perlet, the owner of all these odds and ends, was a mild, melancholy 
looking, little old man, who seldom or never quitted his home. The world— 
that is t@ say, the artistic portion of it—the only om he cared about, came to 
him—for it must have been something exceedingly rare in the way of costume 
which his collection could not furnish. 

Michael had one peculiarity—a remarkable one for a Frenchman. 
but never sold ; his system was to let out his treasures on hire. 

He looked like a man who lived with the past. There was a kind of half- 
medieval air about him—acquired, no doubt, by the nature of his trade, as 
some insects take their color from the plant on whose leaves they feed. His 
language was not the language of the present day ; in conversation he inter- 
larded it with words, and occasionally entire phrases, from Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne, picked up in his intercourse with the artists who daily visited him. 

e letting out of costumes to painters or actors was not the only brinch of 
trade Michael pursued ; for in the narrow passage running parallel with the 
side of his house was a private door, by which those who knew how to knock 
at it could gain admittance at any hour of the night, and be accommodated 
with any disguise they required—dress there, leave, return, resume their own 
habiliments, and depart, without any questions being asked—provided they 
paid well. 

The secret police frequently availed themselves of the facilities the establish- 
ment of Michael afforded. 

Sometimes the old man found stains ef blood upon the dresses so employed. 
Being a philosopher in his way, he quietly washed them off before retiring to 
rest, and they appeared quite clean and fresh again by morning. 

Such was the person whom the Count Lilini found attired inea dressing-gown 
of faded Utrecht velvet, seated behind the counter of the shop, directly under 
the lamp, whose rays, falling upon his bald head and pale features, gave them 
a peculiarly unearthly expression, resembling a portrait of Rembrandt where 
the face starts suddenly into light, or those of a corse. 

The old man eyed hig visitor for several seconds without speaking. At first, 
probably, he took him for an artist—an error to which his large Spanish*cloak, 
thrown carelessly over his shoulders, broad-brimmed hat, and dark beard, lent 
illusion. , 

‘* What,’’ he asked, ‘‘ can I have the pleasure of offering to the notice of 
of Monsieur? I have some rare objects in my collection : the cape and mitre 
of Richelieu; the embroidered habit in which Louis Quatorze danced in the 
famous ballet at Versailles; the sword of Condé; and the mantle de sacre of 
Louis Seize.’’ 

‘*T would see something more curious still,’’ replied the Condé. 

Michael looked surprised. 

** Anything in the way of arms?’’ he inquired. 

The Spaniard nodded in the affirmative. 

‘You must be difficult, indeed,’’ said the costumier, ‘if I cannot please 
you. I have an endless assortment of Toledo and true Damascus blades with 
the well-known mark and verses from the Koran in letters of gold burnt in 
in them; poinards from the hands of the best armorers of Italy, and a casque 
and shield in high relief by Benvenuto.”’ 

The gentleman shook his head. 

‘* Venetian work, perhaps ?’’ 

**No; English.’’ 

‘* English !’’ repeated the man, in a tone of disappointment. 
eee nothing remarkable that I am aware of, except their rifles. 
‘owling-piece by one of their best makers.’’ 

The speaker rose from his seat, and, walking slowly to one corner of the 
shop, drew from a pile of arms a genuine Manton, which he placed in the 
hands of his visitor, who handled it with the air of a connoisseur. 

‘* Heavy in the stock,’’ he observed. 

‘* Horace Vernet offered me a thousand francs for it,’’ said Michael; ‘ but I 
never sell.’’ 

“Tam aware,’’ replied the Spaniard, placing the weapon on the counter, 
‘that you do not; and the peculiarity is a fortunate one, for it assures me I 
shall find the article I am in search of.’’ 

‘In the name of fortune, what is it?’’ demanded the trader, impatiently. 

** An air-gun.”’ 

At the words “ air-gun,’’ the countenance of the dealer underwent a slight 
change, the pupils of his sharp gray eyes contracted, and he drew down the 
corners of his mouth. 

“With an iron to fit in at the end,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘so as to re- 
semble the crook of a chiffonnier. If you can add a blouse, slouch hat, false 
beard, basket and lantern, the disguise of the assassin of Lord Charles Murray 
will be complete.’’ 

The emotion of the old man proved but a momentary one. It was a difficult 
thing te throw him off his guard. It is true, the affair was likely to turn out 
more serious than usual, in consequence of the zeal which the prefect of police 
and his agents displayed. 

‘*T have none of the articles Monsieur requires,’’ he replied. 

‘Think in, Michael,’’ answered the Count. ‘It is not long since you let 
them out. ou cannot have mislaid them—and you never sell, you know.”’ 

This was uttered in the tone of one who felt perfectly sure that the informa- 
tion upon which he acted might be relied upon. 

The dealer shrugged his shoulders,—the usual resource of a Frenchman 
when he has nothing further to urge, and remains obstinately bent on carry- 
ing his point. 

** It is time I shut up my shop,”’ he observed at last; ‘‘ and if Monsieur has 
nothing further to say to me——”’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ repeated the Spaniard, coolly taking a seat. 

‘*T am waiting to close my doors,’’ said Michael. 

** And I for the air-gun with the chiffonnier’s crook at the end of it.”’ 

“*T have already told you that I have nothing of the kind,’’ exclaimed the 
dealer, angrily, for his patience and politeness were both exhausted. ‘‘ Neither 
do I comprehend the purport of your visit, unless it is to rob me.”’ 

‘*Insolent,’’ pronounced the gentleman, calmly. 

‘* Or murder me.’’ 

To this the reply was the word ‘fool, 
passionless. 

The old man knew that, once rid of his visito., nothing would be easier for 
him than to conceal the proofs of his complicity in the crime which agitated 
all Paris. As to the person who had hired the murderous weapon and dis- 
guise, he knew nothing of him, had not the slightest clue which might lead 
to his detection. 

‘*] see it is the intention of Monsieur to insult me,” he said, quitting the 
side of the counter on which he had hitherto remained, and walking towards 
the door of the shop. ‘‘I have nothing to fear. 1 am well known and 
——— in the Quartier, on good terms with the police, and——” 

e stopped suddenly short; for on reaching the door he recognised the tall, 

gaunt figuref the man whom the Conde had addressed by the title of Colonel, 
and who had conducted him to the shop, peering at him through one of the 
glass panes. 

The costumier hesitated, and stood for some time casting glances of doubt 
and inguiry, first at the man at the door, then at his visitor. 

The former nodded, and pointed to the Spaniard. 

The dealer returned to his place behind the counter, and quietly resumed 
his seat. 

The person so well known in Paris by the name of‘ the Colonel,’’ was one of 
the most remarkable men ever connected with the French police. He had 

been high in the confidence of Louis XVIII., who trusted more to his reports 
than those of his minister. Charles X., althoygh convinced of his integrity, 
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ronounced in a tone of voice equally 


unfortunately paid less attention to the warnings which from time to time he 


i Gn Bat ap of the sontiation the Chand hastens te Et Cloud, and had 
an interview Majesty. 

“Recall the ordinances, sire,’ he said; ‘sign an order for the arrest of 
three persons whom I will name, and I will answer for the safety of the 
state.’ 

Unfortunately the king was not sufficiently awakened to the danger which 
menaced his crown; still he inquiréd ie ee Se to be arrested. 
“The Due D’Orleans, Lafitte, and Lafayette,” was the reply. 

‘* Impossible!”’ replied the doomed monarch. ; 

The second day he sent to his adviser the authority he had demanded. 

It was returned with the answer that it came too late. 

Louis Philippe would willingly have employed him—but, faithful to his 
ciples—for he was a legitimist—the Colonel resigned his place. 

Although no longer in an official position, his infi with those who had 
formerly served with him was unbounded. In every delicate or difficult affair 
they invariably consulted him, and were guided by his advice; but he never 
condescended to take any active part himself unless to oblige some political or 
personal friend, as was the case with Lilini. ‘ 

The very name of the Colonel was a terror to the evil-doers of Paris; no 
wonder, therefore, that the costumier resumed his seat with the docility of a 
child when he recognised him at, the door of his establishment. He knew that 
it was no common motive, or to oblige any ordinary personage, that induced 
him to interfere. . 

‘¢ Well,’ said the Spaniard, ‘‘ how much longer am I to wait ?”” : 

‘* Now I recollect, I think I have such a weapon as you describe,’’ replied 
Michael Perlet. 

‘““T knew you had.”’ 

‘* And it shall be at the service of Monsieur,’’ added the man, ‘‘on one 
condition.’’ 

** Name it.’’ 

“That he,’”’ said the dealer, pointing with ill-concealed terror to the pale 
visage which still remained glaring on the speakers at the door, “‘ pledges his 
word I shall suffer no annoyance for having incautiously let it.’’ 

‘* Will not my promise suffice ?”’ 

‘No; I must have his.’ 

Lilini made a sign, and the Colonel entered the shop. Had it been Pére 
Sanson, the executioner of Paris himself, the little withered old man could not 
have tufned a more ghastly white. 

‘* Yoyr excellency appears to have some difficulty in the affair,’’? remarked 
the new comer. 

* Excellency!’’ repeated the culprit fo himself; ‘‘a prince or an ambassador 
at the very least.”’ 

The Count informed him o/ the difficulty. 

‘¢ Michael Perlet,’’ said the Colonel, ‘if I give you the promise you require, 
it is at the request of this gentleman, and on condition that you follow his 
instructions to the very letter; at the same time I make you another, if you 
fail to do his bidding in any one instance, or deceive him, that I’ll bring you 
to the scaffold within six months. You knew I never break my word;*and 
now,”’ he added, ‘ send for the gun.”’ 

‘< Pll fetch it,’’ muttered the man, rising to quit the shop. 

‘<1 said send for it,’’ observed the former, sternly. 

The dealer rang a bell: it was answered by his wife. 

The woman started as she recognized the well-known person of the last 
speaker, and hastened to execute the order which her husband gave her. In 
a few moments she returned, not only with the air-gun, but the disguise of 
the chiffonnier complete. 

Lilini eagerly grasped the weapon ; it was the safety of Madame de Courcie 
which he had secured. 

‘* What an infernal contrivance !’’ he exclaimed, carefully examining it. 

‘It was not my invention,’’ meekly observed Michael » ‘* but-——”’ 

‘“¢ Your father’s,’ interrupted the Colonel ; ‘‘ who, had he lived six months 
longer, would have expiated his crimes by the guillotine. It is not often,’’ he 
added, in a significant tone, ‘‘ that two of a family are equally fortunate. ’’ 
The costumier and his wife both shuddered. 

“You let this instrument and this dress to a person on the night of the 
fifteenth ?’’ said the Spaniard. 

“‘T did, your excellency,—that is, monsieur,’’ replied the man, correcting 
himself when he saw that the Count frowned at the title he gave him. 

‘« Was he an Englishman ?’’ 

‘‘Tcannot say. He spoke with a foreign accent, and paid like one.’’ 

‘* Do you Know his name ?”’ 

“ce No. ” 

‘* Where he resides ?’’ 

Michael shook his head despondingly. 

‘<1 neither know his name, where he resides,’’ he answered, with great hu- 
mility, ‘‘nor the purpose for which he required them ; but I should recognize 
him again,’ he added, ‘‘from a hundred. I never forget a face that I have 
once seen.’’ 

The gentlemen whispered together for several minutes. 

‘* The Colonel will inform you of the exact nature of the service I require of 
you,’’ said the Spaniard. ‘‘ Comply with his instructions, and I will reward 
you liberally.” : 

, After shaking hands with the triend who had rendered him such important 
assistance, the speaker took his leave, carrying the air-gun with him. 

‘¢ Ruined !’’ exclaimed the costumier ; ‘ruined! Ishall have to appear in 
a court of justice—be questioned and cross-questioned ; have the prying eyes 
of the police directed to my movements—be placed under its surveillance.’’ 
“It will be your own fault,”’ replied his remaining visitor, ‘‘if the misfor- 
tune you anticipate falis upon you ; there is one way to avoid it.’’ 

** And that is ?’”’ 

‘* By silence and implicit obedience to the directions of his excellency the 
Colonel. Good night,’’? he added, in his usually calm_tone. ‘‘ You know 
that my promise, like my threat, may equally be relied on.”’ 

So saying, he quitted the shop of the costumier. ° 

Michael Perlet felt exceedingly annoyed. He had hitherto conducted his 
affairs so quietly that the respectable portion of his clientele had not the 
slightest suspicion of the questionable but more profitable branch of trade he 
carried on with his midnight customers, who came to him in perfect confi- 
dence; for the old man—no matter how large the reward offered—had never 
yet been tempted to betray or give information respecting any one of them. 

His being compelled to do so now he looked upon as a blow to his commercial 
credit. 

‘*T would give ten times the sum I received for the hire of the things, large 
as it was,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ to avoid it—but how, how !”’ 

It was in vain that he turned, twisted and meditated on the means. He had 
parted with the proof—knew not where to find the party who had paid him so 
liberally; whilst between each fresh scheme, as it rose in his prolific brain, and 
its practicability, he saw the stern, menacing figure of the Colonel. 

With a sigh of mingled rage and despair he gave up all idea of playing 
falsely, and resigned himself to the part assigned him ; and philosophically 


prin- 





after all.’’ 

The day which Madame de Courcie had appointed for the payment of the 
five thousand pounds, and the delivery of her letters by Helsman, at last ar- 
rived. As she had not stated in her note at what hour she wowld send to him, 
the Captain, as a matter of precaution, remained at his hotel all the morning. 
With his usual cunning he had prepared copies, almost fac-similes, of the cor- 
respondence so compromising to her peace of mind as well as reputation, 
to be exchanged for the bank-notes instead of the originals. These he 
resolved at all hazards to keep. 

To use his own coarse expression, he was not the fool to kill the goose which 
laid such golden eggs, or, in other words, to part with the documents which 
gave Lim such a hold over her. Gain was not the only motive of his conduct 
—disappointed passion, for it would be a profanation to call it love, had some- 
thing to do with his relentless persecution of her. He had proposed to her in 
early life, and been rejected. 

Some men never forgive an injury, real or imaginary, and he was one of 
them. 

This artful schemer, although it was after mid-day, was still seated at the 
breakfast-table. He had a bottle of Lafitte before him, and the remains of a 
paté fois gras de Strasbourg. * 

‘Well, Frangéis,’’ he said, as he filled his glass, ‘‘ what is the news ?”’ 

‘** Very little that deserves the name,’ replied the man. “ Paris is as dull 
as @ funeral since the revolution. Tiens!’’ he added, suddenly recollecting 
himself, ‘‘ Monsieur has not quitted his apartment to-day, and has not heard 
that Milord is dead.’ 

‘* What Lord?’ quietly asked the Captain, at the same time raising his glass 
to the light, as if to admire the bright ruby hue of the wine. 

** Milord Murray.’’ 

The assassin, without moving a muscle of his features, carried the glass 
with a steady hand to his lips, and drank off the contents. 

‘** And when did he die?’’ he demanded, replacing the empty glass upon the 
table. 

“This morning 
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answered the man. ‘It appears that some artery which 
had been injured, suddenly burst, and all was over. Poor gentleman! so 
young! sorich! I trust, Monsieur, that they will catch the murderer.’’ 

**] hope so0,’’ observed the hypocrite. 

‘*] should like to see him guillotined,’’ observed Frangois. 

At this very natural burst of indignation the gentleman experienced an un- 
pleasant sensaiiva at the back of his neck. 

“Since the revolution,’’ cont‘nued the man, ‘‘ we have not half the English 
in Paris we used to have ; and now we shall have still less. But the murderer 


will be caught, Monsieur. I am certain he will,” repeated the speaker. ‘‘ O, 
if the Colonel were still at the Prefecture !” 

Little did he imagine that the individual whose name had so long been a 
terror to the evil-doers of Paris was at that very moment in the antechamber, 


almost within !: aring of his words 
There w ringing of the bell at the door of the apartment 
66 Se uo it is,’’? said Helsman, quietly; ‘and, if it is the person that I ex- 
i, remember that I am at home to no one else.’’ 

The waiter quitted the room, but returned directly, ushering in the Conde 
de Lilini. 

‘This is an unexpected pleasure!’’ 
difficulty mastering his surprise and vexation. 
tune Iam indebted fer the honor of your visit ?’’ 

“‘T thought you had been informed of it,’’ replied the Spaniard. 

“No.” 

“Did not Madame de Courcie write to you ?”’ 

““The deuce!’’ mentally ejaculated the Captain, not over delighted ut set- 
tling the affair with-such an agent; ‘“‘he isin her confidence! I must be 


exclaimed the well-bred ruffian, with 
‘*May I ask to what good for 





forwarded him. 


careful 


consoled himself with the reflection that ‘“‘it was only an Englishman 
a 


“You need not wait, Frangvis,’”’ he said, speaking aloud. 

man quitted the room. : 

For the two, on each other in si- 
lence, like two 
er 

“You have not yet answered my question, Count,”” he observed, in a tone 
of exquisite politeness. . es b 

Right,” replied his visitor. ‘‘Iam hereas the friend of your victim, to 
receive back certain letters which you most dishonorably obtained, and use 
for a purpose yet more vile.” 

‘Such language is most unusual between men of honor.’’ 

‘Honor!’ repeated the Spaniard, in an ironical tone; ‘¢the thief and extor- 
tioner prates of honor! Does not the word blister your tongue, and call the 
bu hue of ——? “But I waste words,” he continued, suddenly checking 
himself; ‘‘ where there is no shame there is no blush.’’ 

** An insult, Count!”’ 

‘No. Linsult only my equals,’? was the calm rejoinder. 

‘* A menace, then!’’ 

‘-T never menace. but strike,’’ answered his visitor. . ‘‘ We are trifling with 
our time. I have brought you the money; for the word of the lady who 
promised it to you must be kept. Quick, man, take your plunder, and give 
me the letters.’’ 

Lilini opened his pocket-book, and without waiting to observe what effect 
his sarcasms had produced upon Helsman, began counting out the bank notes. 
Pin Spare your trouble,’”’ said the latter, furiously. ‘I shall not part with 
them.?’ > 

‘* Here is the sum,’’ continued the Spaniard ; -‘ five thousand pounds.” 

‘*T have already told you that I will not take it.”’ 
‘*You reject it then ?’’ observed his visitor. 

“ Positively.” 

The Count replaced the noies in his pocket-book, and the latter in his pocket. 
‘Having rejected the money, nothing remains but to deliver up the letters.’’ 
The Captain burst into an insulting laugh. 

‘*Why, what an idiot you take me for,” he cried. ‘‘ Do you imagine that I 
am to be bullied or cajoled out of the proofs waich place the reputation of 
Madame de Courcie at my mercy? Knowing me as she does, she has ill chosen 
her messenger.’’ - 

‘*The lady whom you insult by presuming to name,’’ observed his visitor, 
calmly, ‘‘ did not choose me as her agent.’’ 

** Indeed |’’ said the ruffian, coolly lighting a cigar. 

‘<T proffered my services.’’ 

** And may I ask why ?’”’ demanded Helsman. 
smoke ?”? 

‘* Because I knew you,”’ replied the former, in the same unimpassioned tone 
in which he had hitherto carried on the conversation ; ‘‘knew the unprinci- 
pled, heartless, contemptible villainy of your nature. Because with a word I 
can reduce you to grovel at my feet like a beaten hound. Because of all men 
living I am the only one perhaps whom you can neither brave with impunity 
or deceive.’’ 

“T should like to hear the word you speak of,’’ exclaimed the Englishman, 
scornfully. ‘‘ It must bea talismanic one. Will it raise the fiend ?”’ 

‘Worse! The executioner,’’ pronounced the Spaniard, solemnly. 

At the same time he drew from beneath his cloak the air-gun with the iron 

crook at the end of it. 
On seeing the instrument of his crime, the terrible evidence of his guilt in 
the hands of his visitor, the countenance of the midnight assassin changed; his 
features became deadly pale, and large drops of perspiration started from his 
forehead. 

It was some moments before he recovered himself sufficiently to speak. 

‘*] do not comprehend you,’’ he faltered. 

‘* And yet nothing can be plainer,’’ observed Lilini, sternly. ‘I said the 
executioner. If you doubt my power to carry out my threat, advance as far as 
the antechamber of this apartment, you will see there the man of whom you 
hired the disguise you wore on the night of Lord Charles’s murder. He is 
waiting to identify you. There are two agents of police with him, ready on a 
signal to arrest you. Now, Captain, do you perfectly comprehend me ?”’ 

The wretch rose from his chair without uttering a word, walked to the door 
of the salon, whicn he partiaily opened, recognised the costumier—the Colonel, 
whose person was well known to him, and a man who had all the appearance of 
being a member of the police. 

‘* Perfectly,’’ he said, returning to his place. 
pounds dd 

‘ Not a shilling of it; you have already refused it,’’ interrupted the 
Spaniard. 

Helsman bit his lips with vefation. 

‘*T*have no time to waste in words,’’ continued the speaker. ‘‘You must 
decide at once. Your presence is loathsome to me—the very air you breathe 
infectious.’’ 

** Cursed ill luck !’’ muttered the ruffian. 

‘On the contrary, you axe fortunate,’’ observed his visitor. 

‘Fortunate !”’ 

‘* Yes, fortunate,’’ repeated the Count, “since, but for this discovery, which 
gives me the power to crush you, I should have been compelled to kill you—to 
stain my hand with blood which would dishonor even the hangman’s. I give 
you five minutes,’ he added, drawing out his watch, ‘‘ to decide—the letters or 
the scaffold ; take your choice.’’ 

‘¢ And what pledge have I of safety, supposing I resign them ?’”’ demanded the 
assassin, sullenly. 

‘My word ; one of the persons without will accompany you to Calais, and 
see you wed embarked for England.’’ 

In saying this the speaker never énce moved his eyes from the watch. 

* The eo walked to a cabinet at the end of the room, unlocked it, and 
drew forth a packet, which he threw, with an air of vexation, on the table. 

‘Take them,” he said. 

The Spaniard replaced the watch in his pocket and broke the seal. 

‘*These are not the originals,”’ he cried, after a slight examination, ‘‘ but 
clever imitations.’’ 

‘<T have no others,’? muttered the former. 

‘* Sorry for you,’’ replied the gentleman. ‘Paris will witness an execution ; 
for nothing but the originals can save you ; if you have lost or parted with 
them the last hope of mercy has expired. Fool! the trick is a stale one ; few 
men succeed in.repeating a er of rascality successfully twice.’’ 

‘** You have one minute left,’’ added the speaker, reg:rding his watch again. 

Helsman hastily ripped open the lining of his waistcoat and drew from it a 
small packet tied with black ribbon—it contained the originals. 

Having carefully perused and counted them to see that none were wanting, 
the Count rang the bell twice ; it was answered by the Colonel. 

‘* You will accompany this person to Calais,’’ he said, designating the baffled 
wretch by a contemptuous movement of his hand, ‘‘and see him embarked on 
board the mail packet for Dover.’’ 

‘*Certainly, your excellency.’’ 

“If he attempts to escape from you, or refuses to proceed, you will at once 
arrest him.’’ ; 

‘¢ But should he return ?”’ observed the Colonel. 

‘*In that case my word, which I have pledged for his safety, is released. 
is an affair for the Procureur du Roi and the executioner.”’ 

Without deigning to cast a second look upon the Captain, the speaker quitted 
the room, carrying with him the fatal letters which had so frequently been 
used to terrify and plunder the unhappy Madame de Courcle. 

Half mad with rage and disappointment, Helsman rushed to his desk, and 
would have commenced a letter, probably to the family of the General, but 
the guardian, whom the Spaniard had left with him, placed his hand upon his 
arm. 

‘** Against orders,’’ he said. 
“What! may I not even write ?’’ 
oa 

‘* May I send a message, then ?’’ 
No.” 


‘* Beg pardon, Count—do you 


“Pay the five thousand 
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‘* Am I a prisoner ?’’ he demanded. 

‘** Not yet,’’ said the Colonel ; “ but the slightest act of disobedience will 
make you one. Pay your bill. In half an hour a chaise de will be at the 
door of the hotel to convey you either to Calais or prison. Take your choice.” , 

** Are you fond of money ?’’ exclaimed the captain, forgetful of the personal 
danger he ran in the mad thirst of revenge. 

** Exceedingly,’? was the answer. 

‘Name any sum you please, for permission to write or to send a message to 
the nephew of General de Courcie.”’ 

‘*Bah |”? replied the Frenchman. ‘‘ Were I a person whom you could cor- 
rupt, it would avail you but little; if you are wise you will submit to your 
—_ It is not often that any one who has offended the Count escapes so 
easily——’’ 

‘* Who is the man, whose power has induced Michael Perlet, who was never 
yet known to break faith with those who trusted him, to denounce me, and who 
has the police of Paris at his command ?”’ 

** You had better not seek to know.”’ 

‘“Why not ?’”’ 

‘« Because, Without being a prophet, I can venture to predict that the hour 
— ——- to you who he really is, will be the last of your life.” 

“ *s Ww 1? 

** He told me so,’’ added the Colonel ; “‘and I never yet knew the Conde de 
Lilini threaten any one in vain.’’ 

Within the half-hour the speakers started en route for Calais. There was not 
the slightest attempt on the part of the Frenchman to prevent the Captain’s 
escape ; he appeared to leave it entirely to his own discretion—a circumstance 
which the latter attributed to the confidence felt in the precautions taken, and 
conducted himself accordingly. 

Two days afterwards the baffled villain arrived in London, and had the mor 
tification of reading in the papers the report of Lord Charles Murray’s death 
contradicted 

It had been purposely circulated in Paris by the Colonel and his agents. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Oh, what a weight is ta’en from off my heart ! 

Its pulses beat again, and the red stream 

Of life runs merrily.—OLp Pray. 
KNow1nG how much depended on the interview between the Count Lilini and 
her relentless persecutor, our readers can well imagine the agitation of Madame 
de Courcie as she sat alone io her boudoir, the day it was to take place, count 
ing with feverish anxiety the minutes which the hand of the dial yet wanted 
to the hour on which the former had promised to visit her. 



































“Tt must have been a fearful shock to all who knew him,’ observed our 
hero. 

‘*T was prepared for it,’’ was the quiet response. 

The young men looked surprised. Vodaase de Courcie smiled. She perfectly 
comprehended that Lilini, with his usual forethought, had warned her to put 
no faith in it. 

‘* How animated your aunt is this evening,’ she observed, willing to relieve 
Marie’s embarrassment: ‘‘ she defends herself admirably. The Count will 
find the point he has undertaken to carry more difficult than he imagined.’’ 

Little did the friends suspect that it was neither miore nor less than the 
presentation of Lord Charle: at her hotel. 

‘*Enfin, Duchess ?’’ he said. 

‘*Enfin, Count,’’ she repeated. 

Her niece was all attention. 

‘* You insist that I break the rule I have hitherto so rigidly adhered to,” 
continued the aged lady; ‘‘a rule which, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, has hitherto been unalterable.” 

‘‘Who would venture to insist with the Duchess de Rohan ?’’ was the gallant 
reply; ‘‘her most intimate friends can only entreat.”’ 

‘*1 fear the Count needs assistance,” whi Marie. 

Madame de Courcie took the hint, and quitting the sofa, joined in the con- 
versation; but instead of growing more calm, the grande dame became still 
more energetic. 

‘“‘T am afraid our friend has failed in his suit, whatever it may be,’’ observed 
Harold Tracy. ‘‘ Your aunt is inexorable.”’ 

Mademoiselle de Trouville only smiled. 

‘“* You are not of my opinion ?’’ he added. 

‘* Because I know my relative better than you do,” was the reply. ‘Had 
her resolution continued, as you suppose, inexorable, her manner would have 
been far different. The gentleman has succeeded, and her anger is at his suc- 
cess.’’ 

‘‘ He must possess considerable influence with her Grace,’’ said Harry. 

‘** He does.”? 

** An old friend, no doubt ?’’ 

‘* Of a month’s standing,’’ answered Marie de Trouville, laughingly. ‘ But 
you must not ask me any more questions, lest I betray the mysteries of the 
Hotel de Rohan.’’ 

‘They must be of the heart,” exclaimed Harold, “‘if in your keeping.”’ 

“Do you really think so?’? demanded the beauty, fixing her eyes upon him. 
‘‘T gave you credit for more penetration. There are few secrets of the heart 
in France: the head governs everything. ‘‘ Don’t look so serious,’’ she added 
‘lest you provoke me to smile, and my aunt might misinterpret the cause.”’ 

It was not till the close of the evening, when the Count informed them they 
were at liberty to introduce their friend on their next visit, that her hearers 
comprehended the allusion. 

_Both the young men were particularly struck with the brilliant conversa- 
tion, and fine soldierly appearance of the blind General of the Empire, who 
appeared pleased with their society, and more than once demanded of his wife 
if he had not heard her frequently mention the name of Burg. 

The lady appeared embarrassed | his question, and answered evasively. 

The conversation was interrupted by the approach of a tall, gentlemanly- 
looking man about thirty years of age, whom she introduced as thé Viscount 
Alfred de Migniot, her husband’s nephew. 

Harold and Harry both fancied they detected a cynical expression on his 
features as he returned their salute, and felt inclined to dislike him. 

It was one of those impressions which all are liable to receive, and so few of 
us are able to account for. 

“So seon returned!’’ observed the General. 
try?’ 

“‘ Affaire de famille,”’ replied the 
married to the Baron de hemont. . 

‘Glad to hear it,’’ exclaimed his uncle. “The alliance is unexceptionable: 
one of the oldest names in France.”’ 

“‘ No fear of a mésalliance on owr side of the family.”’ 

His relative appeared displeased; Madame de Courcie only smiled. 

“‘ And when is the happy event to take place?’ she inquired. 

In ten days.” 

‘ At the chateau ?’’ 

‘‘ No, in Paris,” answered the gentleman. “My mother and sister arrive 
to-morrow. It has been decided,’’ he added, in a tone of satisfaction, “ that 
the relatives of both families shall be t.”? : 

The in nce was a sad blow to victim the Captain had so frequently 
oppressed. It would entail the necessity of her wearing her diamonds. The 
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“Tired, Alfred, of the coun- 


, young man. “* My sister is about to be 





(To be continued.) 





TRIFLES. 


A NoTED politician was recently caught by a friend in the act of 
perusing the Scriptures. Upon asking him what particular portion of the 
good book he had selected for examination, he replied, ‘I am reading the 
story about the loaves and fishes.’’ 


A married gentleman, every time he met the father of his wife, 
complained to him of the ugly temper of his daughter. At last, upon one 
occasion, the old gentleman becoming weary of the grumblings of his son-in- 
law, exclaimed: 

‘You are right, she is an impertinent jade, and if I hear any more com- 
plaints of her I will disinherit her.’’ 

The husband made no more complaints. 


‘*Madam,”’ said old Bongen to his boarding-house keeper, “in 
primitive countries beef is often the legal tender, but madam,”’ said he, em- 
phatically, ‘‘ all the laws in Christendom couldn’t make this beef tender.”’ 


Rabelais had written some sensible pieces which the world had 
passed by with indifference. ‘‘I will write something,’’ said he, ‘“ that they 
will take notice of.’’ And so he sat down to writing nonsense. 


INNOCENCE.—‘‘ My dear Amelia,’”’ said a dandy, “I have lon 
wished ior this opportunity, but hardly dare speak now, for fear you will 
reject me—but I love you—oh, say that you will be mine! Your smiles would’’ 
—and then he came to @ pause; ‘“‘ your smiles would shed’’—and then he 
paused again. ‘‘ Never mind the wood-shed,’’ said Amelia, “go on with the 
pretty talk.’’ > 


A celebrated physician, boasting at dinner that he cured his own 
hams, one of his guests observed, ‘‘ Doctor, | would rather be your ham thaa 
your patient.” 


It is beautiful to behold at a wedding the sorrow-stricken air of 
the parent as he “gives the bride away,’’ when you know that for-the last 
ten years he has been trying his best to get her off his hands. 


A female physician in Philadelphia advertises that it is “her par- 
ticular specialité to cure all affections of the heart.’’ 


A young lady who was recommended to exercise for the benefit of 
her health, replied: ‘‘I will jump at an offer of marriage, and run my own 
risk, if that kind of exercise will do.’’ j 


LOAFER’S SOLILOQUY. 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And so, likewise, has I, 


But here’s the difference ’tween leaves and me, 
I falls more harder and more frequent-lee. 


“ Talk of the inferiority of the female mind!” exclaimed an ex- 
cited Woman’s Righ's orator, ‘‘ why, Mr. President, woman possesses infinitely 
more of the divine afflatus than man, and any one who attempts to get around 
her in these days, will have to start early in the morning.” 


A footman, proud of his grammar, ushered into the drawing-room 
a Mr. Foote and his two daughters with this introduction: 

‘Mr. Foote and the two Misses Feet.’ 

“ Snigglefrits, will you have some of the butter ?”’ 

“Thank you, madam;  clong to the temperance society, and can’t take 
anything strong.’’ 

A queer-looking ~ 
and gravely inquired, 

« Gon Ay sir?’’ 

“*Certainly,’”’ re ed the auctioneer. ; 

“ Well, then,’’ «cid the wag, walking off, ‘1 bid you good night.”’ 

An Irishman tells of a free fight, in which there was but one 
whole nose lett in the crowd, “ang that belonged to the tay-kettle.””, 


’ 


stomer inserted his head into an auction room, 
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Truly has it been said, that the greatest of all tortures is suspense ; it holds er had suspected that she had parted with them, and a letter which CHESS. . 

: a balance between hope and fear. We question if the Heisman bad ec umtat the dinp aise ot bi amelen cer- ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
—— eed rate ~ firmed in his suspicions. He bad that wy oul called at otel, Wm. Lzary, Boston.—Problem receive’, but is faulty in this ; it can be solved . 
. To her the success of the Spaniard involved a question of life and death ; as our readers are aware, the visit came too late; the letters were in two ways. Instead of Kt io R7 (you write it R 6 by the way,) for your 
not that the unhappy woman con’ } ted suicide, but that moral death | 4 yed, and the raffian himself on his way to England. Ss gee ped rahe | Aspe play pawn to K B 4 ch, then pawn to B ch, and 
which follows the of reputation, destruction of domestic happiness, * t me to congratulate you, General,’’ said the Condé aes. P.- <4 t with R, &c. 
broken confidence, and forfeited respect. had overheard the last part of the conversation and perfectly comprehe MATCH BETWEEN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 
- have de- 

‘« Will he never arrive?’ she murmured. ‘Will he succeed? Had he suc- | Adelaide’s embarrassment. ‘‘I think the viscountess and her son have de 2. ; 
ceeded he would have been here ere now. This agony is terrible! Am I hence- | cided rightly. .t is fit the marriage should take place in Paris, with all the (Sictuian OPENING.) 
forth to be outcast and despised, or remain the respected wife of the noble- | eclat suiting the rank and fortune of the parties.” . : New York Philadelphia. New York. Philadelphia. 
hearted man whose name I bear ?”’ ‘I should have preferred its taking place privately,” observed the General; | 39 R to Q2 P. toK BS 36 R to K R 8 (ch) K toB2 

The speaker continued to torment herself with these and similiar questions, | ‘*but since my sister thinks otherwise, of course I cannot og it. 30 P tks P Kt to K Kt 7 37 KtoR 2 RtoB8s 
working herself up to a state of excitement which almost threatened her ‘* Madame, I feel assured, is not of your opinion,” replied the Spaniard. | 32 R to Q7 R tks P (ch) 38 BtoK 5 KttoKB4 
reason. ‘¢ Although more indifferent to splendor than most of her age and sex, shecan- | 33 K to Kt BtoK 39 K toR3 P to K Kt4 . 

The hour struck at last ; and as the last sound vibrated in the luxuriantly | not but feel a pleasure in wearing magnificent jewels which I have so tre- | 34 R to K Kt7 (ch)K to B 40 RtoQB8 
furnished apartment the Conde made his appearance,-his countenance radiant | quently heard admired and envied at the Tuileries. t am 85 Rtks K RP KttoK6 - 
with smiles. Years cad passed since she had seen one there. The wife of General de Courcie regarded him for an instant with surp ~ ; | And the Philadelphians announce mate in six moves. 

‘he lady gazed upon his features for an instant, then threw herself upon his | his speech was either a cruel irony or intended to convey a ray of hope—she Tun one game tournament, to which we alluded ie since, has at length 
shoulder and wept like a child for joy. knew not which to attribute it to. lto H som commenced in the New York club. The drawing for antagonists resulted as 

‘¢ Poor Adelaide |’? he murmured, ‘“‘I can guess your suffe ; but they All this appeared very natural, although extremely trivial to vw an follows : Mr. Thompson to play with Mr. Perrin, Mr. Loyd with Dr. Raphael, - 
are past. I have drawn the serpent’s fangs: henceforth its om is hurt- | hero; so true is it that in the drama Of life some of its most exciting scenes Mr. Marache with Mr. Fiske, and Mr. Mead with the editor. Two of the 
less.” ° - acted before our eyes without our ever suspecting that the eters orem have been playe¢—that between Mr. The mpson and Mr. Perrin, the latter win- 

He drew from his bosom the fatal packet, and placed it in her hands. see os , ‘ Aosted har t ning, and that beiween Mr. Marache and Mr. Fiske, which Mr. F., somewhat 

‘They are all there,” he added ; ** not one is wanting.” “‘ Do not be uneasy,’’ the speaker whispered in her ear, as he con on ’ rong to his own surprise we believe, won. Mir. Fiske took the place of Mr. Liteh- 

« And the confession of the nurse?” se eagerly demanded. her carriage, an hour later, 7 povenieg; "we meee yous Same va ‘4 the tenhein (who declined to play) merely to make up the list. Though he does 

‘You will find it with the letters.” ‘ tive will be disappointed. You shall wear your diamonds, Adelaide ; and the | it et Consider himself a player of first foree, he is rapidly rising to that 

Madame de Courcie withdrew to one of the windows, and hastily examined | gems by gry on your dress will not be more pure than the heart which position, as hie winning the game above referred to from the vetasanaannn 
the contents. As the Spaniard assured her, not one was wanting. beats beneath it.” . , ‘ abundantly proves. 

‘* Henceforth,’ she thought, ‘‘ I may sleep in ce.?? site “hte $4 pene tty ey near for me,” exclaimed the lady; ‘‘ you have oe 

‘* Before you destroy them,’’ observed the gentleman, ‘‘ it is my wis’ pe- | already saved me from one peril.’’ : 4 ‘ae . pee : 
ruse the paper which Manel spoke of as ies contheslets of the nurse.”’ ‘¢ Hush !”’ interrupted the gentleman; ‘‘ you forget that I have the right to PROBLEM LXV By J. ~ mp Mass.—White to mate n 

The lady handed it to him. offer them.’’ em . 

‘As I suspected,’? he continued, after having read it carefully over and “Right !’”’ she repeated. a Sa asin 
copied the name of the woman, Betsy Amos, in his pocket-book ; ‘a lie from ‘« Ay, the one which m. tual suffering gives.’’ 
beginning to end. I must see her.” .. When informed by his friends that the doors of the Hotel de Rohan were no - 

‘*Not on my account,’’ exclaimed Adelaide, imploringly, ‘‘ not on my ac- | longer closed against him, Lord Charles Murray was profuse in the expression Wp 
count. Why venture yourself in England, where you have so many enemies ?” | of his gratitude. His wound, he declared, was closed. He felt himself quite Yj 

* “must think upon the means,” replied the Spaniard, musingly. “If | strong enough to quit his apartment, and the very next Thursday would Yy 
necessary for your peace of mind, it must be done ; for myself, I can smile at | accompany them on their visit. YY Yj 
danger.”’ ° , ‘« But what will the surgeons say ?’’ Y 

‘* My peace of mind is assured,”’ urged the lady, ‘the instant these are de- ‘“‘ Hang the surgeons!’’ exclaimed the young nobleman. ‘‘Must not say YY 
stroyed.”’ that, either,” he added, correcting himself, ‘‘ though the intelligence you have Z 

One by ene the letters were thrust into the fire, the Count watching them | brought me has done me more good than all their skill. Who could have HY 
carefully till every fragment was consumed. He afterward stirred up the ashes | thought you had been such diplomats? What spell, what influence did you 
and red embers together. use to prevail on the duchess to raise the prohibition ?’’ 

‘You will go to the Duchess de Rohan’s to-night,”’ he said. ‘¢ We used none,”’ replied Harold Tracy, good-humoredly; ‘‘I doubt whether 

‘*T have promised the General,’’ she replied. Harry or myself would have had the courage to solicit such a favor.’’ 

‘‘ And let me see you smile again,’’ added her preserver, gazing upon her ‘To whom, then, am I indebted?, Not to Marie; I know she would have 
with an expression of, tenderness which bespoke a feeling stronger than friend- | been refused.’’ : 
ship, and yet was not passion. ‘‘ It will be glorious to view once more the sun ‘To the Count Lilini and Madame de Courcie.’’ . 
without an intervening cloud, the features whose memory is engraved upon my ‘« Heaven bless them both !’’ exclaimed his lordship; ‘‘and you, for being 
heart, without the veil of sorrow which dims their beauty.’’ the messengers of the glorious tidings. Don’t imagine that it is for the mere 

He pressed his lips gently to her forehead : it was a kiss such as a father | vanity of being received in a house where all but legitimists of pur sang are 
might have bestowed upon his child, a brother on a sister ; and yet the wife | excluded.” 
of General de Courcie blushed as she received it. ‘* We imagine nothing of the kind,’’ observed Harry Burg, vely; ‘‘ have 

There was evidently some strong tie of sympathy between them, arising from | you forgotten the portrait you drew ef the niece, Mademoiselle de Trouville; 
the recollection of other days and other scenes ; one of those invisible but un- | by-the-bye, there was a slight want of confidence there.” y 
broken chains which sometimes hold two hearts together long after their hopes «| was as confident as I dared be,’’ was the reply; ‘‘had the suspicions of Yj 
are wrecked—a chain which absence and trial strengthen, and death alone can | her relative been awakened, her niece would have returned to her convent, and UTA VA, ; 
break. never quitted it till her marriage with some political partisan of the fallen Y WY Yy Y 

‘* Have you seen the General?’’ inquired the mistress of the mansion. family.’’ Yyy 

She knew he had not ; but the question answered the purpose she wished; «Or you had carried her off,’’ added Harold Tracy. Yj WU; 
it recalled the Count de Lilini to himself—awoke him from a dream in which “It may come to that yet,’’ thought the atiache, but wisely kept the idea Y Ves a de 
regret, perchance, had too large a share. : to himself. 3 = YY Y YYyy 

‘“*T shall see him at the Duchess’s,’’ he replied, with a melancholy smile ; On the following Thursday, although the surgeons who attended him looked Yj 
‘‘ where I wish to introduce the two young Englishmen I named to you. Let | exceedingly serious when informed of his intentions, Lord Charles Murray kept Wy 
your visit be an early one, for Marie de Trouville will require your assistance | }\is word, and accompanied his two friends to the Hotel of the Duchess de Willd 
in a plan we have laid to induce her aunt to receive Lord Charles Murray at | Rohan. 
her hoiel.’’ Nothing could be more exquisitely polite, and, at the same time, more insin- WHITF. 

‘* Have you not heard the intelligence ?’”’ eagerly demanded the lady. ‘Poor | cere than the manner in which the stately dame of the Faubourg St. Germain 
Lord Charles is 4 received him; he even went so faf as to reproach him for not having paid him Game LXV.—(K. R. P. Gamsrr)—Between Dr. Rapuakt and an Amateur. 

‘In a fair way of recovery,”’ interrupted her visitor. ‘‘The report of his | g visit sooner. wom pea wore . 
death was a false one, circulated, doubtless, for some pur,« . unnecessary for ‘ The son of so old and valued a friend as the earT, his father, was! Un- Dr BR. saan Dr R A LACK, 
us to inquire into. He is a fine young fellow, whose princi I admire.; and | kind! cruel !’’ ; 1 Pto K4 . PtoK 4 . 12 Castles QR P to QKt 4 (a) 
he may be useful to the cause.”’ . * A novice to the wogld would have reminded her of the numberless cards he 7PtoK B4 PtksP 13 Kt tks QKtP P tks Kt § 

* You forget he is attached to the embassy,’”’ observed Ma ~~ e de Courcie. | had left, the many times he had called, and invariably received the same an- 3PtoKR4 Bto K2 14 BtoQ5 K Kt toB3 ; 

** No, I do not.”’ swer—that Madame was not visible. His lordship merely excused himself by | 4 K Ktto B3 P to Q3 15 Btks R Castles 3 

“You would not surely, Count, tempt him to—to——” declaring that he had only just heard of her grace’s return from her estate in| 5 p to Q4 QB to Kt 5 16 PtoK5 P tks P é 

“‘ Anything unworthy, you would say,” replied the Spaniard, se ¢ that she | Normandy. 6 QB tks B GB tks Kt 17 P tke P K Kt to Q2 
hesitated to complete the sentence ; “certainly not. In this wor. ew of us As # matter of course, neither the lady nor the gentleman believed the | 7 Q tks B B tks R P (ch) 18 BtoK4 PteoaKR3 
are aware of the consequences of our actions. The service I allude . may be | other; but the convenance of society was kept up, and that was all they con-| § PwK Kt3 Bto K Kt4 19 Rtks KRP P tke R ; 
rendered without his having the slightest suspicion of the part he is  ying.”’ | sidered necessary. 9KBtoB4 B tke B 20 Q tks RP PtoK B4 , 

‘* Politics again,’’ said Adelaide. “* Pas mal,”’ whispered the Duchess to the Count, as she resumed her fauteuil | 19 Q tke B Q 2 21BtoQ5(ch) Rint 

‘‘ And do you reproach me ?”” . u by the fire; ‘‘ the young man has tact.’’ ll QKttoB3 P B38 22 RtoKR Q arr. 

‘* No, fer I do not comprehend them. Men, I know, require some stim ius ; “ And taste,’? thought the Spaniard, gazing on the glowing features of her Wutis mantes in ten oamee . = 
their heart and brain would become torpid without it ; woman is satisfie! w th | niece, Ls 
her affections.”’ Re “T trust you are not equally sincere with your friends,’ observed Harold bes tal aig 5 7 

‘« And she is right!’ exclaimed the Count, taking his leave. ‘Her better | Tracy, with a comic expression of gravity on his visage, as soon as the pre- NOTES TO GAME LXV. ¥ 
angel quits her when she steps beyond their sphere.” ‘ sentation was over, and their hostess had resumed her seat. a) A very bad move i 

Harold and his friend were delighted with the introduction to their country- “ Heaven forbid !’’ replied the attaché. ‘I lay aside the mask with them— ( 7 ’ é 
woman, whom they met for the first time that same evening in the salon of the | hypocrisy to the man I esteem will choke me.”’ —_——— ; 
Duchess. Since they had learnt the state of Lord Charles’s affections forthe | “fhe marriage of the General’s niece took place on the day fixed, when, to the SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXIV. 
lovely Marie de Trouville, Harry Burg ceased to regard her in any other light | astonishment and vexation of the viscount, her brother, Madame wore her WHITE BLACK 
than that ofa friend. ; - ba . jewels. It was in vain that, under pretence of admiring them, his maneevvring 1PtoB a dis ch) 1K adoves 

Another of his illusions had vanished : but life is made up of them. | mother, who cordially detested her sister-in-law, requested permission to 4 QtK i¢ (eh) 2K tks Q 

During the soirée the fair girl alluded to the report which had been circulated | examine them nearer. They were real—not a gem was wanting. de 3 P tks Kt, claiming R 3K os 
in Paris of her lover’s death. The Spaniard kept his word. aR omy mov 
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“ON THE FENCE.” 


Tue court room of the little town of M was filled with citi- 
zens, eager to hear the @vidence in a case of trespass, that had been bgought 
against Uncle Zedekiah, as he was familiarly known, by an ill-natured neigh- 
bor. Several witnesses had been examined, and now came the turn of a keen- 
visaged, tall young man, who was considered one of the hardest fellows to 
corner in the whole country. 

“ Are you familiar with the cattle of Uncle Zedekiah, as he is called ?’’ 

‘‘Wal, neow, I am that,’’ he replied. ‘‘You see, Squire, I hey known 
them air cattle since they’ve been so high to nothin’.’’ 

‘* What is their character for jumping fences, and trespassing on other peo- 
ple’s property ?’’ 

“ Their character, Squire, stands very high, in this air community. Yeou 
see, all of them keows hev ben riz unkimmon well. None on ’em “ill go into a 
field unless there be a gate open, or a low part to the fence—then they sorter 
jump it.”” 

‘What would you call a low part to a fence?”’ ; 

‘Wal, you see, there are two kinds of fences, Squire, in this section ; one 
kind is putty high—say from three to five feet above the ground, The other 
kind is what | call sorter low ; for instead of building up a fence the fence is 
dug inter the ground—sometimes I hev seen this ere fence five feet low !’’ 

“Are these considered legal fences out where. you reside?’ asked the 
Judge. : 
‘Wal, not exactly,’ he replied, ‘‘ though that depends on what side ofthe _ 
hole you throw the earth.’’ ‘ 

** How is that ?’’ 

‘“« You see our Squire has decided ef the dirt is thrown on the side next to 
the road, the fence is onlegal, because the cattle then can hev a good chance 
to jump inter the field, which is lower down. And ef the dirt is thrown on the 
side next the field, Squire Slocome has decided as how the fence does not hold 

in law, because it gives the cattle too much chance to jump out al 
not be 


““ 
Why, Seg 7 ~ ogy you say, the fence, in any event, 


considered 
‘““No! that’s jist what I told the Squire when he was the ; 
and decide that rr 
i, that’s it, then 


Wal, then, says he, Jed, ’spose as how I split the difference 

the dirt ll be thrown in the middle of the hole. Sez 

they kin get neither in nor out.’’ " 
‘Why, that would make it a level—the same as it was before you com- 

menced ing.”’ 








“Wal, Squire, I don’t know whether it ’ud make it level or no ; but Pm 
sartain that that’s law where I live.’’ natin 
4 Justice’s knowledge in regard to fences must be exceedingly lim- 


“No it ain’t, Squire, for he’s had a great deal of experience in that 
I’ve known him twenty years, and all the big politicians I ever heard 
about Squire Slocome, hev said they never knew Slocome to be 
but on the fence !’’—San Francisco Morning Call. 








The Scientific American states that a heavy wholesale house in 
New York has put up wires and established a direct 1 communica - 
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medium before the sale is completed. 
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Arrer Mr. Buchanan’s return from bey eg and more 

after he was nominated for the he a Whealand became 
ilgri isi ans. ere has con- 

a place of pilgrimage for ae _ canals ye oe 


uently been an interest attach b a 
ch is now likely to remain, for the residence becomes of nation 
importance. ‘ihe house was built in 1828, by William amp 
., & brother-in-law to Robert Emmett, and long a leading an 
ished member of the Lancaster bar. Mr. Jenkins resided 


here with his family about ten years, when his son-in-law, Thomas 






























































PRINCIPAL GATE LEADING TO WHEATLAND. 
* 
F. Potter, Esq., of South Carolina, took possession and resided in 
it until 1844; he then sold the estate to the Hon. William M. 
Meredith, whose family used it as a summer residence until 1849, 
when it was purchased by Mr. Buchanan, who has since considered 
it his home. The morning appointed by Mr. Buchanan for leaving 
his home preparatory to taking up his residence at Washington, 
the principal gateway leading to Wheatland was thrown open, and 
Mr. Buchanan’s friends and neighbors assemtled from all*the 
surrounding country to bid him an affectionate farewell. Whatever 
may be his triumphs at Washington, however much he may be 
flattered and honored, he will never be surrounded by more sincere 
admirers than on this occasion assembled, to take a parting salute 
and wish him prosperity in his future home. It was very evident, 
from the emotion Mr. Buchanan evinced, that the occasion was one of 
more than usual interest to him, and that he felt longing regrets 
that he was to leave behind so much that was peaceful and quiet, 
for the cares and troubles of the head 
“that wears a crown.”’ 


The city of Lancaster poured forth its population, and in throngs | 
‘Lhe Lancaster Fencibles, | 


lined the road leading to Whéatland. 
under the command of Capt. Dutchman, with a fine band of music, 


was early at the station, the accepted escort of the President elect. | 


The road from Wheatland to Lancaster presented a novel and pic- 
turesque appearance, and we regret that our space will not permit 
us to give the various interesting details. 

The city of Lancaster is one of the large interior cities of Penn- 
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assisted ace the platform of the car especially devoted to himself 
and friends, and waving a graceful adieu, which was returned from 
a thousand eager hands, the long train-slowly but surely commenced 
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BUCHANAN LEAVING WHEATLAND FOR WASHINGTON. 


Cart. Joun LENNAN, of the steamtug Mercury, reports that 
while cruising off the shore on Friday, February 27th, he fell in with 
the British brig Waterford, of Galway, hence on Thursday last tor 
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SCENE AT THE EXCHANGE HOTEB, LANCASTER, PA., MR. BUCHANAN WAITING FOR THE CARS. 


sylvania. It is on the great railroad route to Pittsburg and St. 
Loui«, and about seventy miles from Ph'ladelphia. Upon the arrival 
of Mr. Buchanan at the Exchange Hotel 
at Lancaster, the crowd became over- 
whelming, not only filling the streets and 
part of the building, but completely taking 
ssession of the railway track and station. 
he interest of the scene was made more 
intense by the appearance of the tall and 
slender form of the Vice-President, whose 
comparatively youthful look made a fine 
contrast to the more matured form and 
expressive face of the President elect. 
On all sides could be seen Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Governors and gentlemen 
distinguished for talents and position, 
who had come on to Lancaster to accom- 
pany the President elect to Washjngton. 
he railway car—first used on this occa- 
sion—was tastefully decorated and dis- 
tinguished from the long line of cars 
attached by its newness and by being the 
centre of observation. The impatient 
engineer time again signified to the eager 
crowd that the hour of departure had ar- 
rived, yet all seemed unwilling that Mr. 
Buchanan should depart. An old farmer 
took one more look—an old friend one 
more shake of the hand—some ladies 
ee say a last word or flash a parting 
ile. In the midst of all this pleasura- 
ble excitement the engine gave an impe- 
tuous puff, and rudely straightened out 
the long, long train, each car jerking 
into its place as if reluctant for the jour- 
ney. “Mr. Buchanan is off,” cried a 
thousand voices simultaneously, and a 
cloud of handkerchiefs danced before the 
eyes, ten thousand cheers rent the air. 
At last the understood signal among the 
conductors was given that no more delay 
was possible, when Mr. Buchanan was 


its journey, and in a few seconds was sporting on its way to 
Washington City. vane / | 


ME, BUCHANAN BIDDING ADIEU TO HIS FELLOW CITIZENS AT LANCASTER 


Lisbon, thirty-five miles south-east of the Hook light, with a colo 

flying for a steamboat. The Mercury went alongside, when it was 
ascertained that the captain of the Water- 
ford had been beating the men so badly 
that it was a shoeking sight to see them. 
The mate stated that one man was shot 
and another so badly beaten that he could 
not come on deck, and that the men had 
refused to go any further in the vessel. 
The mate then requested Capt. Lennan 
to take the Waterford in tow, which was 
done, and at 8:39 last evening she came 
to anchor off the Battery. 

Mr. ALANSON BILLS, a book-keeper at 
the ‘‘Hope Mills,” while riding to his 
residence, Mott Haven, on Thursday 
evening, in one of the Harlem cars, was 
taken suddenly ill and soon expired. The 

body was taken to Harlem, where Coroner 
Hills held an inquest upon it, and a ver- 
dict of ‘death from disease of the heart” 
was rendered. 

IMAGINED HIMSELF GAROTTED.—About 
five o’clock Friday morning, a Jerseyman 
named Fowler reeked into the Tenth Ward 
Station-house and stated that he had been 
garotted at a saloon in the Bowery, and 
robbed of $100. He seemed to have been 
drinking freely, and not exactly in his 
right senses. On searching his pockets 
the money was fourid stowed between the 
lining, and he left the Station-house in 
pretty good humor. 

THE ark J. W. Andrews left this city 
on Monday morning, Feb. 23d, for Sagua 
la Grande, and while proceeding down 
the Lower Bay, Capt. Thos. Doane, first 
officer, native of Barrington, N. 8., while 
fishing the anchor, was knocked overboard 
by the handspike, which slipped while he 
was using it. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
CADEMY OF MUSIC.—FOURTEENTH sTREET.— 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near Hovston Streer. 
MISS LAURA SOLE LESSEE AND DIRECTRESS. 
FRIDAY, March 6th, and 8A’ AY, 7th.—FAUST and MARGUERITE.— 
LOVE IN ’76. 
ny Apel Bey vey 50 cents; Family Circle, 26 cents; Orchestra 
Seats, $1 each; Private $5. 


ALLACK’S THEATRE. —Wintas Srvart, Sotz LesszEz. 
The old favorites together again: 
Mr. LESTER, Mr. W Mr. DYOTT. 
On FRIDAY, March 6th, Miss MATILDA HERON will appear in her great 
of 
And on SATURDAY, March 7th, as MEDEA. 
Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; "Upper Tier, 2% cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 








ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. Marsuatt, SoLE LEssEE 
A grand combination of 


EDY, 
with the celebrated American Tragedian, Mr. E. FORREST. 
FRIDAY, March 6th.—JACK CADE. 
tp Ai aa. a “Mr. FORREST. 


ot — Parquette, 50 cents; Fumily Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents 
Private Boxes, $5 and $6. 


OWERY THEATRE.—Lesszz & ae a gg Mr. BrovGHaM 
FRIDAY, March 6th.—Benefit of J. B. HOWE.—SIX 
DEGREES OF CRIME—JU MBO JUM, and the tg 4. LAWYER. 
SATURDAY, March 7th.—SIX DEGREES 0! F CRIME, and KARMEL TH 
SCOUT, or the Rebels of the Jerseys. 
MONDAY, March 9th.—KARMEL and the JEWESS. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit and Gallery 
1234 cents; Private Boxes, 
Doors open at seven; to commence at half-past seven. 








HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—FIFTEENTH SEASON 
1856 AND 1857. 
The Third Concert will take place on Saturday evening, March 7th, at th: 
eps of Music, corner of Fourteenth Street and Irving Place. The follow 
ae have kindly volunteered their services: MADLLE. nS Di 
DE and Mr. E. MOLLENHAUER. Conductor, Mr. THEO. EISFEL 
Doors open at seven; to commence at eight o’clock. 


By ‘order, L. SPIER, Secretary. 
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To CorrEsPonDENT —If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
rin Central or South America, = =e NF aya fe fy aul, 


remarkable accidents or incidents, with will be 
round, and tf transferred to our clunnt ‘air fa prc, "ines demande, be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army 

i mga or attached to stations in distant Wythe the worlds wa fas eal Power ws us 
with their a the obligation will 


will be done to render aiigetion wil be conblely ecneniatesl dad. crying 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 1, 1857 

OUR INAUGURATION PAPERS. ~ 
Ovr present number, devoted entirely to the great national 
event of the Inauguration of the President, will be followed by a 
second number containing over twenty magnificent engravings 
relating to the Inauguration—the two numbers forming an 
illustrated history of the event that will prove an era in art in 
this country, The two forms will be electrotyped, and thus give 
us the power to promptly supply orders from every part of the 
Union. We can assure our subscribers and news agents that 
the engravings which will include the Inauguration series will 
be calculated to produce a profound sensation, from their 
elaborate finish truthfulness, and variety. 
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THE BURDELL TRAGEDY PAPERS. 


Tue demand for the papers containing the illustrations relating 
to the Burdell tragedy has been so great that we have been com- 
pelled to electrotype the forms, and we are now prepared to fill 
all orders. The two numbers, 63 and 64, contain between forty and 
fifty carefully drawn pictures, illustrating all the principal inci- 
dents, forming, with the condensed letterpress, a most complete 
history, as far as developed, of this most extraordinary and 
mysterious murder. These papers will prove invaluable for 
reference. when the trial comes off, and will serve to elucidate 
much that might otherwise be misunderstood by distant readers. 








Tux New Cenr.—We are soon to witness the advent of the 
new cent, which we trust will eventually take the place of the 
present miserable “ copper device,” which is so large and coarse 
withal, that a few dimes will load you down past convenient 
locomotion, and make your pockets and hands offensive with a 
strange metallic taint. We have seen “the new specimen,” 
and must congratulate the public that we shall have ‘a curren- 
cy’ that shows some little progress in the art of coining. We 
ave made no progress at the mint for fifty years, so far as the 
stamping of gold and silver isconcerned, but the new cent pos- 
ibly promises a better era, and we may soon have coins not only 
ntrinsically valuable, but also attractive from their tasteful 
levice. The new cent may be described as follows: The 

bverse is a flying eagle with the legend “United States of 
\merica,” and the date of the piece. The reverse is simply a 
vreath, composed of the staple productions of our country, en- 
ireling the denomination. The propriety, simplicity, and sym- 
netry of this arrangement is apparent by an inspection of the 
xoin, The wreath is similar in design to the three dollar gold 
soin, but the greater thickness of the cent enables it to be 
srought out in higher and more perfect relief, and it fills more 
completely the face of the coin. The devices and general ap- 
pearance of this cent—its thickness and the smooth edge, render 
it so dissimilar as to prevent its being mistaken for any of the 
other denominations. The last named characteristic will enable 
persons of defective vision, where there is an absence of light, 
and persons totally blind, by running their finger over the edge 
of the coin, to ascertain the denomination. 








Mr. Bucwanan’s Casrnet.— State Department, Lewis Cass, 
Michigan ; Treasury Department, Howell Cobb, Georgia; In- 
terior Department, Jacob Thompson, Mississippi; War Depart- 
ment, John B. Floyd, Virginia; Navy Department, Aaron 
VY. Brown, Tennessee; Postmaster-General, J. Glancy Jones, 
Pennsylvania; Attorney-General, Isaac Toucey, Connecticut. 
We look upon the selection as eminently conservative. Unlike 
Mr, Pierce’s cabinet, the majority of its mem- 
bers are, geographically, from the South. As 
far as our experience goes, public men in this 
country entrusted with national affairs generally 
endeavor to do justice to the section of the coun- 
try they do not immediately represent. We 
shall therefore expect for the North more sym- 
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£CZNE AT LANCASTER. THE CARS STARTING WITH MR, BUCIIANAN AND THE PRESIDENTIAL ESCORT. 













pethy from the Southern members of Mr. Brichanen's cobinét Chime 
from those who hail from the Free States. 








A NEW TALE. 
We shall commence in our next number a new tale, entitled 
THE BLACK GONDOLA; 

A TALE OF VENICE. 
BY CHARLES A. SYLVESTER. pt 








We are at present negociating with one of the most celebrated 
and popular writers of the day for a serial, the story to be 
founded upon American history. We are desirous of presenting 
to the public the best literature of the day, and we shall avoid 
no pains or expense to accomplish our desired object, 





Wrrnesses 1n THE Burpett Casz.—We are sorry to see our 
city papers admitting articles into their columns, censuring 
and holding up to condemnation the witnesses who appeared 
before Coroner Connery on the Burdell jury. If this unjysti- 
fiable course is to obtain, then good-bye to witnesses who might 
otherwise give testimony in exposing crime; if a citizen, because 
he testifies before a jury, is to be denounced by the press, 
his character traduced, his motives questioned, then all will 
feel compelled to avoid courts of justice, and crime will become 
more rampant than ever in our city. We cannot imagine 
anything more pernicious or wrong than this denunciation of 
witnesses through the press. 











Tae Deatu or Dr. Kanze.—The announcement of the death 
of Dr. Kane has filled the country with gloom, and will be 
received over the civilized world with sorrow. We have pre- 
pared a magnificent portrait and biographical sketch of Dr. 
Kane, together with illustrative pictures, which are crowded 
out by the demands made upon us for our Inauguration Paper. 
We shall endeavor to do justice to the memory of Dr. Kane, 
and bring our stores of illustrative art to enrich the record we 
shall dedicate to his memory. 





Dr. Caantes Sumner, M.D., of Rochester, states that he has 
extracted three hundred and eighty-three needles from different 
parts of the body of a young lady, the daughter of a respectable 
farmer in Butternutts, Otsego county, New York, The most 
extraordinary part of the story is, that the young lady has a 
mania for thrusting needles and pins into her body, and that 
she has never been caught in the act of thus tormenting herself. 
The medical profession is perfectly confounded at the statement, 
Dr. Sumner says, “ I can go no further than term it an extra- 
ordinary case of monomania, creating greater interest, anxiety 
and mystery than often comes under the notice of the faculty.” 


Wes see that Coroner Connery has been 
impeached by the Governor, The 
Coroner, it is said, stated when he took 
up the Burdell case that it would make 
him Mayor of New York. If he is 
impeached and tried, probably the 
persecution” will end in that 
result. 
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NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Tue New Iron Discovery.—A writer in one of the public 
journals, alluding to the discovery. by Bessemer, an iron master ot Sheffield, 
£ngland, by which the manufacture of iron is tly facilitated, states tha 
the invention has been superseded by American inventors—citing the Magne- 
tie Iron Contpany, of Mott Haven, who are manufacturing from the ore with 
the same facility that the English are working from the pig, thus virtually 

where the others leave off. Their discovery has, it is said, been 
made without any idea of others being in existence, and they have been work- 
ing upon the system for three years—or long before all others. It is certainly a 
matter of some national pride and interest, to see an invention over which the 
English run mad thus quietly anticipated and beaten by Americans. 


Warerrroor Percussion Caps.—Percussion caps are now 
made waterproof by the application of a fusible alloy to the inside of the cap, 
which will not explode the powder when melted. This alloy is composed of 
bismuth, tin and lead, and is inverted in the cap and melted. When in the 
melted state, it adapts itself to the inside by filling the small interstices, 
thereby rendering the cap proof to the admission of water to the exploding 
substance, which is a great advantage. 


TELESCOPES.—Professor Loomis, in the preface to his recent 
work on astronomy, states that it is but twenty-five years since the first 
telescope, exceeding those of a portable size, was imported into the United 
States. Now we have one telescope which acknowledges no superior, and 
several which would be worthy of a place in the finest observatories in Europe. 
The manufacture of astronomical instruments in this country is said to be 
carried to a remarkable state of perfection. 


New PortTasLE ENGINE.—A newly constructed portable engine 
has come into use, which is highly commented for its practical adaptation. 
Both boiler and engine are upright, the boiler being tubular with a stout cast 
iron steam drum, of considerably larger diameter than the remainder of the 
shell, thus affording liberal steam room, in which the spray thrown up by the 
furiously agitated water may have time to fall without causing difficulty by 
passing with the steam into the engine. The cylinder is above the crank, and 
the piston rod is guided by being passed into a pump, where its lower extre- 
mity serves as a plunger. 


VeLocity or Revo.utions.—Revolutions vary in velocity. The 
most rapid revolutions within our knowledge are found in fine spinning machi- 
nery. The spindles of cotton mills are driven at speeds varying from 4,000 to 
6,000, 8,000, and even 12,000 revolutions per minute. This latter speed, which 
is equal to two hundred complete revolutions, or twists per second, as far 
exceeds the grasp of human comprehension by its inconceivable rapidity, as 
does the motion of the earth’s axis by its tedious longwindedness! 


A Pecutiar Branca or Massacuusetts MANUFACTURE.—The 
statistics of the industry of Massachusetts for the last official year, report the 
number of piano-forte manufactories in Boston to be twenty ; pianos manufac- 
tured during the year, 6,122 ; capital employed, $941,000; all other musical 
instrument manufactories, 10; value of instruments manufactured, $1,974,000; 
persons employed, 1,348. The value of the musical instruments manufactured 
during the year, in the whole State, is set down at $2,295,680 ; of this amount, 
Boston alone claims over two millions. 


Jorntine Iron Piates.—Mr. Bertram, a practical English en- 
gineer, of great skill in his profession, has devised a new method of joining 
iron plates, possessing some important advantages. His invention consists of 
& process of firmly joining together slabs of sheet-iron work, for boilers, build- 
ing ships, erecting bridges, &c., without the use of rivets, by fusing the two 
— of the plates to be adhered, and striking them simultaneously on both 
sides. In this manner, the structure, it is said, is rendered tighter and 
stronger. Hitherto, it has been considered impossible to make an unlimited 
surface of iron. 





MUCH WISDOM IN A LITTLE SPACE. 


BaRBER.—This trade was practised at Rome in the third century 
B.C. In England, barbers formerly exhibited a head, or pole, at their doors ; 
and the barber’s pole until lately used by them was a burlesque imita ion of 
the former sign. ~* 


BARBER-SURGEONS.—Formerly the business of a surgeon was 
united to that of a barber, and he was denominated a barber-surgeon. A 
company was formed under this name in 1308, and the London company was 
incorporated 1st Edward IV. 1461. The union of profession was dissolved by 
a statute of Henry VIII. 


Barps.—The profession of bard appeared with great lustre in 
Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. Demodocus is mentioned as a bard by Homer ; 
Alexander the Great had a bard named Cherylug ; and we find bards, accord- 
ing to Strabo, among the Romans before the age of Augustus. The druids 
among the English were philosophers and priests, and the bards were their 
poets. They were the recorders of heroie actions, in I eland and Scotland, al- 
most down to our own times. Ossian flourished in the third century, Merlin in 
the fifth. The former speaks of a prince who kept a-hundred bards. Irish 
sonnets are the chief foundations of the ancient history of Ireland. 


BaRoOMETERS.—Torricelli, a Florentine, having discovered that 
no principle of suction existed, and that water did not rise in a pump owing 
to nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum, imitated the action of a pump with mer- 
eury, and made the first barometer, in 1643, and Descartes explained the 
phenomena. Wheel barometers were contrived in 1668; pendant barometers 
in 1695; marine in 1700. 


Barons.—the dignity of baron is extremely ancient: its original 
name in England was Vavasour, which, by the Saxons was changed into Thane, 
and by the Normans into Baron. Many of this rank are named in the his- 
tory of England, and undoubtedly had assisted in or had been summoned to 
parliament ; but such is the deficiency of public records, that the first precept 
to be found is of no higher date than the 49th Henry III., 1265. The first who 
was raised to this dignity by patent was John de Beauchamp, created Baron 
of Kidderminster, by Richard II., 1387. Barons first summoned to parliament, 
1205. Took arms against king John, and compelled him to sign the great 
charter of our liberties, and the charter of the forests, at Runnymede, near 
Windsor, June, 1215. Charles II. granted a coronet to Barons on his restora- 
tion: they attended parliament in complete armor in the reign of Henry IIT. 


Baronets, the first among the gentry, and the only knighthood 
that is hereditary: instituted by James I., 1611. The baronets of Ireland 
were created in 1619. Baronets of Nova Scotia were created, 1625. 

THE Seven WonpERs.—They were the Egyptian pyramids; the 
mausoleum erected by Artemisia, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus; the walls 
end hanging gardens of Babylon; the Colossus at Rhodes; the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, and the Pharos, or watch-tower, at Alexandria. 


PorcELAIN.—The name of porcelain is derived from the Portu- 
guese word porceluna, which signifies a cup. It was adopted from the cireum- 
stance that the Portuguese were the first importers of porcelain from China. 
In Great Britain the term China or China-ware is more commonly used. 


Masks, P. C.—Poppvea, the wife of Nero, is said to have invented 
the mask to guard her complexion from the sun. But theatrieal masks were 
in use among the Greeks and Romans. Modern masks, muffs, fans, and false 
hair for women, were devised by the loose females of Italy, and brought to 
England from France in 1572. 


FAMILY PASTIME. 
PUZZLE, 

Supposing eight counters to be placed in a row, and that they are to be 
arranged in pairs, one on the other, keeping them still in a line, and without 
taking any one counter over more than two ata time. How is it to be done? 

ENIGMA. 


What English word of one syllable, by cutting off its first letter, becomes a 
Latin word of two syllables; both having the same signification ? 


QUERIES. 
i. 
Why may the a of Cornwall, who possesses so much landed pro 
perty, be already considered a man ? 
9 


Why do you suppose that Robinson Crusoe was an Episcopalian? 
3. 
Why were there no postage labels in Henry VIII.’s time ? 


CHARADES. 
1! 
My first, a victim see it dies, 
*Mid cruel victors’ shouts and cries: . 
My second, that by heralds thrown 
When kings ascend old England’s throne 
My whole in heath and hedge is seen 
And crowns with May the village queen 
2. 
lam a bird, and speak, and fly; 
But, if divided limb from limb, 
My first will sparkle in the sky, 
My second in the ocean swim. 
3 
Potential my first, 
Imperfect my second, 
If my whole, you may surely 
Quite perfect be reckon’d 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME, PAGE 214. 


Cuarape.—Par-a-pet. 


Rippizs.—1, Book-case. 2. Foot-stool. 3. Ring-leader 


OUTLINES OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
(Continued from page 190, Vol. 3.) 
THE MOUTH BLOW-PIPE. 


Tue charcoal used for blow-pipe operations should be well burnt, 
fre efrom bark and cracks, and tolerably heavy. The best kind is that made 
from the wood of the pine, willow or elder, but if there is any difficulty in 
procuring these kinds, select the best pieces from any ordinary heap of char- 
coal, and prepare them as follows : : ‘ 

Take a small, thin and narrow saw, and saw your charcoal into pieces about 
an inch square, then divide each piece crosswise into 
three, and scoop out a small place, about a quarter 
of an inch wide and the eighth of an inch deep. 
Some persons use charcoal borers to cut out the 
piece, but the end of a small grooved chisel ora 
broad brad-awl will answer the purpose. When all 
the pieces are thus prepared, brush away any dust 
that may remain by means of a hand-brush, and 
pack them in boxes, which must be keptin a dry 

lace. 

To use the charcoal discs.—Bend a thin slip of tin- 
plate so as to form a kind of hook, and then fasten the charcoal 
dise under it. The method of doing this is shown in Figs. 11 and 
12. The end of the tin slip being held between the forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand, the substance to be analyzed is placed in 
the cavity in the charcoal, which is seen in Fig. 11, and the flame 
of the blow-pipe directed upon it. If the charcoal splits and throws 
out sparks, or burns with a flame it is useless, and should therefore 
be thrown away, and another piece used. : : 

To use the platinum foil.—Procure a piece of platinum foil, the 
width of the figure in the margin, and two inches long or more, turn 
up one corner as in the figure above, an 
place the substance to be heated under it. 

To use the platinum wire.—Take a pieee of platinum 
wire, two inches long and of the same thickness as 
the accompanying figure, bend one end into a kind of 
ring, and having moistened it, dip it into some pow- 
dered borax, and hold it over the flame of a spirit- 
lamp until the borax fuses, and fills up the cavity. 
When any substance requires to be analyzed, it is affixed to the borax 
by moistening it, and then the two are fused together in the oxidating 
flame. As these wires are constantly required, it is better to have 
three or four of them, and when they become too short from use to be 
held in the fingers, they should be fixed in a cork, or what is still 
better, fused into a piece of glass. : ; 

The platinum spoon is required sometimes when a substance is 
heated with fluxes, or when it is too much in quantity to place upon 
a piece of foil. It is better to have one provided with a cover, which 
should fit tightly, or have some pegs to prevent it slipping off. The : 
great advantage of platinum vessels over every other is their being Fig. 14. 
liable to stand a high heat with fusing, and their not being easily acted upon 
by the substances undergoing analysis. A platinum spoon will cost about 
three dollars, and a crucible from twelve to fourteen dollars. 

The platinum tongs are used to hold small specimens of substances which 
require to be exposed to a high temperature in the blow-pipe flame. These 
may be easily made by an ingenious person rivetting two small strips of double 
platioum foil upon the two ends of a piece of stout iron wire, about a foot 
bhgbuithu—_—_=> By pressing the narrow part, the two blades 
of the tongs will ‘approach eacn other. F 

Fine copper wire, or brass wire, when bent im the shape of that shown in 
the accompanying figure, is sometimes very useful, and 
as we proceed in our experiments with the blow-pipe, we 
shall have occasion to refer to it. 

Fiuzxes are used to assist in the fusion of bodies, or to 
facilitate their decomposition before the blow-pipe, and 
should always be procured as pure as possible and kept in 
bottles, corked or stoppered, and properly labelled both on the cork or stopper, 
and the bottle, otherwise your fluxes will become worse than useless through 
neglect. Berzelius and other chemists use flux-boxes about nine inches long, 
an inch deep, and one inch and a half wide. This long, narrow box is divided 
into nine compartments, cach “having 4 tightly fitting lid, and. the whole 
secured by a general lid, iastened with hooks. The objection that attaches to 
these flux-boxes is the high price ; and when you can manage with a few wide- 
-mouthed bottles, or some test tubes, or even pill-boxes, do not spend your 
money upon what is really of no great advantage. Indeed, as a student of 
practical sciente, you should endeavor to use anything that comes to hand. 

Tongs are frequently required in 
the operations you will have to conduct 
by means of the mouth blow-pipe. They 
are used for removing small crucibles 
from the furnace, or holding substances 
in the flame of the blow-pipe. They 
should be made of iron, about eight or nine inches long, with the ends curved 
as in the figure annexed ; and the handles should be covered with string 
twisted around them the same as a pair of barber’s tongs. 

The small hammer and anvil are required for testing the malleability, &c., 
of metals, and breaking pieces off minerals for the purpose of being analyzed. 

The polished iron spatula is used for testing the presence of copper in 
solution, and for mixing fluxes with powders. The platinum spatula is also 
used for the purpose of mixing the fluxes. A common knife will answer the 
purpose of the iron spatula. 

The files are used for trying metals, trimming glass, and fitting corks to 
test tubes, &c. The three-edged file is: used to cut glass tubing, scratching 
glass, and cutting glass generally. 

The triple magnifying-glass is required to examine salts, and- specimens 
generally. ° 

The rest of the apparatus speak for themselves with respect to their 
use. The 7 is required to catch any small specimens that may fall during 
the process of analysis, and should be kept covered with a sheet of white paper. 

When analyzing any substance,-we should never use too large a portion, 
because it requires too great a heat. The best size is the following : © for 
simple analysis ; and if fused with borax, the head of the latter should not 
exceed this ©), 





Fig. 11. 





Fig. 12. 





Fig. 15. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 

To IMPROVE GILDING.—Alum and common salt of each 1 oz., 
purified nitre 2 0z., water 44 pint. This much improves the color of gilt arti- 
cles, it being laid over them with a brush. 


To ImITaTE Grounp Guiass.—Dab the glass over with a lump of 
glazier’s putty, carefully and uniformly until the surface is equally covered. 
This is an excellent imitation of ground glass, and is not disturbed by rain or 
damp air. This is very useful for kitchen windows, for offices, glass doors, &c. 


To CLEAN Kip GLoves.—First see that your hands are clean, 
then put on the gloves and wash them, as though you were washing your hands, 
in a basin of spirits of turpentine, untilquite clean ; then hang them up in a 
warm place, or where there is a good current of air, which will carry off all 
smell of the turpentine. This method was brought from Paris, and thousands 
of dollars have been made by it. 


CEMENT FOR ATTACHING MeETAL TO GLASs oR PoRCELAIN.— 
Take two ounces of a thick solution of glue, and mix with one ounce of linseed 
oil varnish, or three quarters of an ounce of Venice turpentine. Boil together, 
agitating until the mixture becomes as intimate as possible. The pieces 
cemented should be fastened together for the space of forty-eight or sixty 
hours. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM IN TEA OR CoFrrer.—Beat the white of 
an egg to a froth, put to it a very small lump of butter, and mix well. Then 
turn the coffee to it gradually, so that it may not curdle. If per‘ectly done it 
will be an excellent substitute for cream 


EconomicaL Harr Wasu.—Take one ounce of borax, half an 
ounce of camphor, powder these ingredients fine, and dissolve them in one 
quart of boiling water ; when cool, the solution will be ready for use ; dam 
the hair frequently. This wash not only effectually cleanses and beautifies, 
but strengthens the hair, preserves the color, and prevents early baldness. 
The camphor will form into lumps, but the water will be sufficiently impreg- 
nated. ° 


To MAKE A CuRLING FLUID ror THE HAirR.—Melt a bit of white 
bees’-wax, about the size of a filbert kernel, in 1 oz. of olive oil, to this add one 
or two drops of ottar of roses. 


To PRESERVE BuTTER with Honey.—Mix together honey and 
butter in the proportion of 1 oz. of honey to a pound of butter, the butter be- 
ing a little softened by warmth. This butter has an agreeable taste, will keep 
for years, and may be useful on long voyages. 


To MAKE Essence or CeLERY.—This is prepared by soaking for 
afortnight 34 oz. of the seeds of celery in a 44 pint of brandy. A few drops 
will flavor a pint of soup or broth, equal to a head of celery. 


To MAKE A Sronce Cakze.—Take five eggs, and half a pound of 
loaf sugar sifted ; break the eggs upon the sugar, and beat all together with a 
steel fork for halfan hour. Previously take the weight of two eggs and a half 
in their shells, of four. After you have beaten the eggs and sugar the time 
| Specitied, grate in the rind of a lemon, (the juice may be added at pleasure) 
| stir in the flour, and immediately pour it into a tin lined with buttered paper, 

and let it be instantly put into rather a cool oven. The above receipt has 
never been known to fail, and is less trouble than any other that has come un- 
der our notice. 
|_ To Make Beprorp Biscvuits.—2 Ibs. of flour, } Ib. of butter, 
| 1 egg, and milk to make a thick paste, with a little sugar; make the biscuit 
| round and about 3¢ oz. each in weight. Bake them immediately they are 
oe in a quick oven. They will be done in three or four minutes to a light 
| Brown. 


A CurRE ror BListereEp Fret.—Rub the feet, at going to bed, 


with spirits mixed with tallow, dropped from a lighted candle into the palm of 
the hand. On the following morning no blisters will exist. 











FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE. 


Pimpies.—A weak solution of sugar of lead or sulphate of zinc may 
be used as a wash; if not ffective, try—camphorated spirit two drachms, cor- 
rosive sublimate of mercury one grain, rose-water or almond-water pg A 
pint, to be applied night and morning. When there is great irritability of the 
skin, a decoction of the woody nightshade may be used instead of the be 
o’ almond water. If pimples arise from the condition of the blood, then cool: 
ing purgatives must be taken. A Plummer’s pill at night, anda tea-spoonfu 
of decoction of sarsaparilla twice a-day, with a black draught once a-week, are 
excellent medicines. 


Crovupr.—The Croup is a complaint opmomhes rape + -5-~ 
Hoo Cough, and to which children only are subject; there are 
of iP the a 7 acute, the other chronic; neither of them often attack = 
so late as ten or twelve years of age; while they may seize infants newly 
weaned, and are then the most severe. The cause of this disease is a morbid 
secretion of thick mucus in the trachea (windpipe), adhering so firmly to its 
sides as to impede respiration. The quantity and thickness of mucus increas- 
ing, gradually lessens the diameter of the part, and if it effects this to a con- 
siderable degree, the disease, must of necessity, prove fatal. The — 
by which Croup is manifested, even to the most uninitiated in the duties of the 
elck-room, is the peculiar ns noe made in respiration (from whence it 
takes its name); and when the rder is light, there is but little apparent 
indisposition between the paroxysms, save a certain dullness, and a sense of 
fear in children of an age to express it. ™- » 

The fits frequently terminate by sneezing, coughing or vomiting, and return 
without any regularity. It is attended with a sharp and shrill voice, and a 
flushed countenance, which grows livid during the paroxysms. A warm’bath 
should immediately be administered, and an emetic given as soon as possible 
say, ten drops of antimonial wipe for a child of three years of age, an 
repeated every quarter of an hour until effectual, and according to the age and 
strength of the patient; a blister should be applied across the throat, the 
sufferer being made to inhale the vapor of warm water with vinegar in it, and 
kept nearly upright in bed. A doctor should be procured as soon as vee ed 
and, until his arrival, the foregoing directions way, in most cases, materially 
influence the physician’s proceedings and often save life. > 

Children liable to this disease should be warmly clad, wearing flannel next 
the skin, and an emetic given upon the earliest appearance of the attack, for 
remember this disease requires prompt attention to save life. With care, children 
usually grow out of it; that is, the constitution will repel the attacks, after 
the tenth or twelfth year. 


ss * . 

SpraIns.—Sprains consist in straining, wrenching, or tearing of 
the ligaments or tough structures which bind bones together to form joints. 
The wrist and ankle are the joints most commonly sprained. Sprains are 
among the most severe accidents to which we are subject, as regards the part 
itself; the pain is, at the moment, excruciating, often continues s0, on the 
slightest movement, and too frequently lays the foundation of what is com- 
monly called white swelling. If one, therefore, might have a choice of the 
two evils, it would be better to break a limb than sprain a ~—_ as the former 
is always the lesser evil of the two, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
being cured in a few weeks, if the skin has not been broken; whilst the effects 
of the latter may at best remain for weeks, or months, as weakness or stiffness 
in the joint. vere are few things for which medical men are more unjustly 
blamed than for the consequences of a sprain; and we often hear, ‘ Why, 
Mr. A. has only sprained his ankle, and he has been under Mr. B.’s hands so 
many weeks. I wonder he does not have other advice. ” And so he may; and 
at last be like the woman who ‘‘suffered many things of many physicians, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.’’ We here take the op- 
portunity of giving a little wholesome advice to our readers. Be careful in 
your choice of a medical attendant. Do not choose him because he is soft- 
tongued and easy, and will let you do as you like; but choose him because 
you are satisfied that he knows his profession. Never mind if he be a little 
blunt, if you be assured of his ability and honesty. Rely upon it, he is qmite 
as desirous, for his own reputation’s sake, that you should be cured, and as 
quickly as yourself can wish; and therefore give him, as he deserves, your 
whole confidence, and do not listen to the inuendoes of any foolish tatler, male 
or female, who may wantonly endeavor to withdraw your trust from him. 
Sir Walter Scott’s observation on a multitude of doctors, (he might have 
added, a frequent change of doctors,) is strictly true, when, in quoting the 
old proverb, ‘‘ In the multitude of counsellors there is safety,’’ he says, “Yes, 
that’s for the doctors, but not for the patient.’’ To treat a sprain properly, it 
should be kept perfectly at rest; and, if it be of the ankle or knee, the patient 
must lie in bed, or ona sofa. Warm, moist flannels should be repeatedly 
applied for some hours, and a bread-and-water poultice on going to bed. If 
the pain be very severe, and it continues so for the first or following days, 
leeches may be applied, and repeated if necessary. 

When the pain has entirely ceased, the joint must not be carelessly used; 
and if it be the knee or ankle sprained, walking till the joints become weak 
and ache must be most carefully avoided, as irreparable mischief is thereby 
very often caused. Short and gentle walks only, therefore, may be taken, and 
may be repeated by degrees more frequently during the day, if they do not 
produce pain or fatigue. : é 

A joint often swells a long time after a sprain; under which circumstances 
it is best to bind it up with straps of soap-plaster or a roller. 








THE FORGED WILL. 


A FEW years since a man of high respectability was tried in England 
on a charge of forging a will, in which it was discovered he had an indirect 
interest to a large amount. Mr. Warren was the associate prosecuting attor- 
ney, and the case was tried before Lord Denman. The prisoner being arraigned 
and the formalities gone through with, the prosecutor, placing his thumb over 
the seal, held up the will and demanded of the prisoner if he had seen the tes- 
tator sign that instrument, to which he promptly answered he had. 

‘“« And did you sign it at his request as subscribing witness ?”’ 

*] did.’’ 

‘* Was it sealed with red or black wax ?’’ 

“With red wax.’’ 

‘Did you see him seal it with red wax ?’’ 

“T did.”’ ; 

‘¢ Where was the testator when he sealed the will ?”’ 

“Tn bed.’” , 5 

‘* Pray, how long a piece of wax did he use ’’’ 

* About three or four inches long.’’ 

‘« Who gave the testator this piece of wax ””’ 

‘7 did.” 

‘* Where did you get it ?”’ 

‘‘From the drawer of his desk.’’ 

“How did he light that piece of wax ?’’ 

‘* With a candle.”’ ‘ 

‘Where did that piece of candle come from ?”’ 

«J got it out of a cupboard in his room.’’ 

‘How long was that piece of candle ?”’ 

“« Perhaps four or five inches long.’’ 

‘« Who lit that piece of candle ?’’ 

“T lit it.” 

‘* With what?’ 

“ With a match.”’ 

‘“« Where did you get that match?’’ 

* On the mantel-shelf in his room.’’ 

Here Warren paused, and fixing his large, deep blue eyes upon the prisoner, 
he held the will up above his head, his thumb still resting upon thé seal, 
and said in a solemn, measured tone : é 

‘« Now sir, upon your solemn oath, you saw the testator sign that will—he 
signed it in his bed—at his request you signed it as a subscribing witness—you 
saw him seal it—it was with red wax he sealed it—a piece of wax, too, three 
or four inches long—he lit that wax with a piece of candle which you proeure 
for him from a cupboard—you lit that candle by a match which you found on 
the mantel-shelf?’’ 

“T did.” 

‘Once more, sir—upon your solemn cath you did !"’ 

“T did 1!’ 

“My lord—it’s a wafer ! !’’, 


THE winter at Newfoundland has been remarkably mild and open, 
the Bay of St. John’s freezing over only twice, and neither time so 
strongly as to interfere even with the rowing of boats. Fish left on 
the decks of ships remained without freezing, and even had to be 
salted in order to be preserved. 


Ir is said that of the entire trade of Africa, which is believed to 
amount to the annual sum of one hundred millions of dollars, Great 
Britain enjoys from the west coast alone full twenty-five millions, 
while the trade of the United States with the entire continent is 
only a little more than three millions of dollars. 


The Treasurer of the United States represents the joint in- 
debtedness of the several States as reaching $190,000,000, and that 
of the General Government at $30,000,000, making a total of 
$220,000,000. 

Mr. Isaac Vass was killed in Monroe county, on the 7th inst., by 
the falling of a tree. He was returning from church on horseback 
when the tree fell across the path that he was travelling, knocked 
him from his horse and caused his death in a few moments. 

In 1752, an English ship stranded near New Rochelle. Such have 
been the changes in the sea that the wreck now lies in the midst of 
a cultivated field, thirteen feet above the sea, and around it are two 
thousand acres of cultivated land. 

r. Hurdy Hitch, aged 81 years, assisted, sixty-four years Ago, in 
making the sails.of the, bark Maria, of New Bedford, Mass., which 
was the first vessel that raised the American flag in the English 
Channel after the revolution. A few years since, Mr. Hitch was at 


work in Fairhaven Village, Mass., on the same bark Maria, 
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How. TO SEE WASHINGTON.—APPLE- 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE, rok Trae Monta or Marcu, 
contains 

I. HOW TO SEE WASHINGTON. (Iilustrated.) 

IL BIOGRAPHY OF BENJ. H. LATROBE, CHIEF ENGINEER 
BALT. & OHIO RAILROAD. (With Portrait.) 

IIL. ANKCDOTES OF TRAVEL BY RIVER AND RAIL. 

IV. RAILWAYS AND THEIR PROGRESS. 

Vv. A MAP OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

vi. A MAP OF THE SOUTHERN PORTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Vil. A MAP OF THE NORTHERN PORTION OF THE UNITED 


A . 

Vill. INDEX OF DIVERGING ROUTES. 

IX. INDEX OF UPWARDS OF 2,000 PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, IN CONNECTION WITH RAILWAYS. 

X. A LIST OF HOTELS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 


ADAS. 

X!. A GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES, ARRANGED 
UNDER THE SEPARATE MAP» OF RAILWAYS. 

XIL SIXTY MAPS OF THE PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS. 

XI. NEW TIME TABLES, CORRECTED TO DATE. 

XIV. A COMMERCIAL REGISTER OF PROMINENT HOUSES. 

One Volume 12mo., 276 pages, 25 cents, 
Published by 
D. APPLETON & ©0., 346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE HEIGHT OF FASHION.—Every young 
man who would become au fait in dress, manners, the toilet, 
and ali the accomplishments of the perfect gentleman, should call at 
the nearest bookstore for that popular new book, entitled THE 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S GUIDE TO POLITENESS AND FASH- 
ION. Price, $1 25. Copies sent by mail, post-paid. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 


“The most beautiful paperin the Union.”"—2R. J. Reformer. 


66 SPLENDID PAPER.”—One of the very 
best Famity Newsparers is LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Sent 
three months on trial for 25 cents, 65-66. 
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QEQUEL TO DR. KANE!—A.1 THE Arctic 
K EXPEDITIONS, ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS AND DisCOVERIES DURING 
Tue NINETEENTH CenTuRY, being detailed accounts of the several 
Expeditions to the North Seas, both English and American, conducted 
by Ross, Parry, Back, Franklin, M’Clure and others, including the 
first Grinnell Expedition, under Lieutenant De Haven, and the final 
effort of Dr, E. K. Kane in search of Sir John Franklin. By Samuel 
M. Smucker. 617 pages i2mo., with illustrations. Price $1. 

Agents wanted to sell this important work. 

MILLER, ORTON & CO., Publishers, No. 25 Park Row, New Y 


ork, 
or 107 Geneasee street, Auburn, 66 


UR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 
“ LIFE ILLUSTRATED” (weekly)........ At $2 a year. 
“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” ...At $1 @ year. 
“THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL”....... At $1 @ year. 
$3.—For Taree Do.Lvars, a copy of all three Journals will be sent 
one year ; for Two DoLuars, half a year. 
Please address FOWLER & WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, New York. 





‘These Journals are among the most valuable periodicals pub- 
64-67 


lished in this country.’’— Albany Journal. 
A TIP-TOP PAPER for every member of the 
Family is LIFE LLLUSTRATED, and it costs only $2 a year, 
$1 for half a year, and, on trial, three months at 25 cents, 65-66 


ESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED SCRAP BOOK 
FOR 1867. 
This is a most beautiful work, being selections from 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER FOR 1856, 
It contains 320 pages, and gbout 400 engravings, illustrating the 
principal events of the past year, executed in the best style. 
IT 18 THE ONLY OPPORTUNITY 
BY WHICH ONE CAN SECURE RACK NUMBERS OF 
LESLIE’S LLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
AS THE PUBLISHER HAS NOT A COPY LEFT. 
We have the entire edition. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR, PAPER COVER. 
On receipt of the price, we will send @ copy post-paid. A liberal 
discount to the trade. Also just published, Vol. 4, of the 
NEW YORK JOURNAL. 
We have the entire edition of that volume. Trade supplied by 
DEXTER & BBOTHER, 14 and 16 Ann street, New York. 


7 
IFE ILLUSTRATED is a 
Finst-CLass WEEKLY JOURNAL, devoted to ENTERTAINMENT, 

IMPROVEMENT, and Progress, designed to encourage a spirit of 

Hops, MANLINESS, SELF-RELIANCE, and ACTivrry ; to illustrate life 

in all its phases, A high-toned Pictorial weékly Paper, which ought 

to be read by every Family in the land. 
Published at $2 a year; $1 for half a year; and, to Clubs of Four, 
three months for $1. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 65-66 


FINE ARTS. 


————s 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMER, 
366 Broapway, Yor«. 


New 
Engravings, Ol P intings, Artistes Materials, Frames, &c. 
- we 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











FIRST-CLASS, CHEAP, ILLUSTRATED 
FAMILY PAPER at $24 year, $1 ior half @ year, 25 cents 
three months, Send at once for LIFE LLLUSTRATED. + 65-66 


M. HALL & SON’S PIANO FORTES.— 


For sale only at our Warerooms, 239 Broadway, opposite the 











Park. 

Our Pianos are made exclusively for our own retail sales and an 
experience Of THIRTY YEARS enables us to offer an instrument uosur- 
passed in tone, durability, touch, and every essential of a good 
Piano. They varyin pricefrom $225 to $1,000, and are warranted to 
Stand the severest tests of climate. From the many testimonials we 
have received we select the following. These gentlemen have all 
had the greatest experience in testing the qualities of good Pianos. 
and the eminent position they occupy before the musical world 
entitles their opinion to the fullest reliance. 

Letter from L. M. Gottechaik, January 21, 1866. 

Messrs. We. Hatt & Son—Gentlemen :—I take great pleasure in 
offering my tribute to the excellance of your Pianos. I have never 
found an article of Square Piano that would please me as well. The 
tone is clear and resonant, the touch has all the qualifications ‘neces- 
sary to correct and perfect expression, and those that I have seen 
appear to have every requisite that would make a g00d piano. 

Iam very truly yours, GorrscuaLs. 

M : Ws. a’ een om 

essus. Wm. Hatt & Son—Gentiemen :—I have pla 
Square Pianos, both in this country and Europe, an prop 
I have not played on better ones than those you make. 
New York, February 9, 1856. Wm. Mason. 
Letter from Maurice Strakosch. 

Messrs. Wm. Hatt & Son, New York—Gentlemen :—~In answer to 
your inquiry as tomy opinion regarding your pew scale Piano Portes. 
it gives me great pleasure to inform you that the improvements 
which you have late! y made in your instruments are immense. They 
have almost the strength and fullness of tone of a GRAND PIANO, and 
combine great sweetness and delicacy of tone with preciston of 
_~ t have used the Piano Ler of you about « year ago, 

a seen 4 great many of your ing 
expevience, and not from S connat camuieation. ~ anette sree-a 

Very tru 
Philadelphia, April 30, 1856. ~ . ——< Se SrRaxosca. 
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OR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS— lass 
Family Paper, LIFE ILLUSTRATED, ee for 
WELI4, N. y, 65-66. 


25 cts.. by FOWLER & 
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| NEWSPAPER. Price 6 cen 


its each. 
Amongst the Engravings will be found authentic portraits vf 
DR, BUR: 
MRS. es 


R. J. J. 
MISS, M. A. CUNNINGHAM 
MISS HELEN CUNNINGHAM, 
MRE. SNODGRASS 


e ’ 
and pictures of the following subjects, taken expressly for this paper, 
by our Artists: 

The Room in which Dr. Burdell was murdered, showing the exact 
state in which it was found when the murder was discovered. 

The Doctor’s Bedroom, with the Body laid out. 

View of the House. 

Portrait of the Doctor when laid in the Coffin, showing the Stabs 
and Wounds on the Face. ps 

Attic Room where the Fire was made and Clothes found. 

Mrs, Cunningham's Dagger. 

Anatomical Drawing of the Doctor's Heart, showing the Wounds. 

Sleeve of Shirt with Blood, 

Eckel’s Bedroom, 

Hall showing Doors to Eckel’s and Mrs. Cunningham’s Bedrooms. 

Policemen guarding Mrs. C ingham’s Bed while she and 
and her Daughters are detained there. 

Also, the full particulars of this Horrible Tragedy. 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN, TOO, will 


find LIFE ILLUSTRATED to be “just the thing.” Try it. 
65-66 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the batr. Orders through 
Express at ded to with lity an @ eatisfactory 
Please cut this out. 
12 mo 23-75 
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F'iRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL PIANOS: 

—SIEINWAY & SONS have again been awarded the First 

premium at the late Fair of the American Institute, New York ; and 

also the First premium Gold Medal at the late Fair of the Maryland 

Institute, Baltimore, in addition to the three already received, making 

five First-prize Medals within the last eighteen months. 
No. 84 WALKER STREET. 





OOK OUT FOR COUNTERFEITS!!!— 
There are now four different spurious articles of “ Balm of 

1000 Flowers” in the market—a proof of its good quality. All are 
spurious that have not Ferriper & Co., New York, written on the 
Beware of purchasing from Druggiste who keep the spurious 
article, as the chances are taat their other preparations are spurious, 
because they buy them cheaper than the genuine, and retail 
them at the same price. The genuine “‘ Balm” will be found at all 
respectable Druggists, who frown down counterfeits and imitators. 

66-69 


EAK LUNGS—FOGGY WEATHER.— 


The air is Leavy with moisture. The lungs and skin throw 
off a large proportion of the body’s impurities. Damp weather, long 
continued, is highly dangerous to persons of weak lungs ; because 
such weather restrains their action, as well as that of the skin, 
those matters which should have been expelled from the system 
being retained in the circulation. Great evils may come of this; 
colds, oppression of the chest, croup, cough, influenza, headache, 
depression of spirits, fatigue, listlessness, tndammation of the kid- 
neys, and costiveness. All which may be prevented by calling upon 
Branvreta’s PiLis to assist the lungs and skin througli the organs 
of the stomach and bowels, 

The wise will heed words of wisdom. 
No, 48 Canal street, Brandreth’s Building. Beware of counter- 
feite, 


D' 
HARLES' LONDON CORDIAL GIN.—An 
unequalled stimulant, diuretic, and tonic invigorant, and an 
agreeable aromatic sanitary beverage. 

I beg to call the attention of Southern and Western merchants to 
the superior merits of this exquisite Cordial. 

It is @ pure extract of the Italian juniper berry, distilled from the 
very best of English gram, under the surveillance of the British 
Excise Laws, and has been pronounced by the medical faculty of 
Great Britain and the United States to be the best and the safest 
alcoholic stimulant ever offered to the public. 

It is used with great success in cases of dyspepéla, gout, rheuma- 
tism, dropsy, gravel, cholic, cholera, fever aud ague, stricture, dis- 
eases of the urinary organs, epilepsy, 

It ie also ad a! tonfe b *e, and by its peculiar flavor (so 
different from other gins) is universally esteemed by all who use it. 

The following, among thousands of a similar kind, is from so re i- 
able and valuable & source, that we give it place : 

New York, Sept. 22, 1865. 

To Cou. E. C. Cuanies:—My Dear Sin—Under some circum- 
stances we recommend Holland gin as a medicine. As yours con- 
tains a much larger quantity of juniper, I think it a preferable article. 
It is the best article of the kind I have seen, 

Va ink Morr, M. D. 

Beware of poisonous mixtures, manufact in imitation, and 
sold as London Cordial Gin. 

The genuine CHARLES’ LONDON CORDIAL GIN is for sale by all 
druggists and grocers. Quarts, $1 ; pints, 60 cts., each bottle in a 
neat cartoon box, with my fac simile signature upon the label. 
sure it is CHA ’ if you value your health, 

EDMUND C. CHARLES, 40 Broadway, New York. 


MES and HALF-DIMES may be sent in a 
letter for LIFE ILLUSTRATED to F. & W., New York. 65-66 








HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGO- 
RATOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for pregerving, dressing and beautifying 
the hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. 11 is ines- 
timable ; im short, it is everything the bair requires, Price 60 
cents and $1. PHALON'S PAPHIAN LOTION, or Fironat Brav- 
TIFIER, @ great cosmetic for beautifying the skin and complexion, 
and for curing chapped hands, face, lips, tan, qinburn, ireckles, 
pimples, scalds, burns, &c. A sure and e cure for the pil-s—one 
washing will give instant relief. After shaving, it is very soothing 
to the skin. It keeps the hands soft and white, and for inflamma- 
tions of the skin it will be found to be a great remedy. Price, one 
dollar bottle. Made and sold by F. PHALON. 

P IN’S MAGIC HAIR DYE —One of the very best natural dyes 
im the world. Its long use has proved it to be beyond comparison ; 
and, being of vegetable production, no injury can possibiy be done 
to the skin. It iseasily applied, and you can obtain a black or brown 
which will defy the best judges to tell it from nature itself. Price 
$1 and $1 50 per box. Made and sold by FP. P. IN, at 197 Broad- 
way, corner of Dey street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, 
New York, and all Draggiste and fancy stores throughout the 
United States. 0000 


-_ 7 anni 
RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated H n 
Fiuid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will gmagically change it to a k or wn of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Baim of Cytherea is unri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and Agents te" 
world. alt 


LD SPANISH QUARTERS not taken for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED by Fowier & We its. 65-66 


OURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED 


SOAP, it is well known, cures Tan, Pimpies, Freckles, 
Eruptions, Suit Rheum, Barber's itch, Chaps, Chafes, Tender Flesh, 
ac. ; being the best shaving compound ever iuvented. 
Govuravup’s Poupre Suprise uproots the hair from low forelieads, 
upper lips, or any part of the body safely and quickly, warranted. 
Liquiw Rover, for pale lips and cheeks. Ly Ware ham Dye in- 
stantly converte red, grey or light hair to a beautiful black or brown 
without staining the skin, Haim Resrorative forces the hair to 
ty and makes stiff, hair soft, glossy and silky. Found at 

R. GOURAUD'S old 
store from Broadway. 


Mrs. HAYS, Brooklyn. 0000 





HoeLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
an pronouaced 


cure of an 


y 1 Sold at the manufactories, No. 
Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 944 Strand, London ; and by 
Druggists, at 25c., 623gc., and $1 per pot or box, 


depot, No. 67 Wa:ker street, first | 





elegance. There is no doubt but that they will supersede all other 
kinds, as they have done in Europe, where none who have children 
would be without them, The great advantages are, that Pt 


Langs, Stomach, &c., and have proved not only a preventive when 
i and infecti prevailed as but has 

cured every case whereiz they were employed, even when patients 
were supposed to have been seized by death. When used for simple 
, Such as may arise from di t of liver, 





ladi 








always the children before you. They are so easily 
they can be safely trusted to the care of a child. In streets 
where there are high curb-stones, or wide or deep gutters, they pass 
over with equal ease and safety. They are so built that they cannot 
possibly turn over—can be , as well as in the 
streets or parks. They are y as being 
conducive to children’s health and comfort. Ladies giving their 
children an airing in this carriage will find it an elegant and pleas- 
ing recreation, as they do in London and Paris. 

Mussrs. J. & UC. BERKIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are sole 
Agents for the United States. 63 





RY IT.—LIFE ILLUSTRATED is one ot 


the cleanest, smartest and best of the weekly papers. 





HROUGH IN SIX MINUTES.—AUSTIN’S 


PATENT CREAM FREEZER, an y 
ing improvement in Cream Freezing, wil freeze in sIX MINUTES, by 
Jon of a pena 





ae > 
skin, nerves, and other organs of the system, or a disturbance in the 
circulation of the blood, or from colds, coughs, sore throats, 
aches, pains, strains, sprains, rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, 7% 
dose or two of Radway’s Regulators, or an application of the Ready 
Relief, will restore the whole system to its usual healthy condition. 
With Radway's Relief and Regulators always at hand, you need not 
suffer six hours sickness, or be annoyed with one hour’s pain. Rad- 
way & Co.'s office is ot 162 Fulton street. 





66 4 ee OF LIVING.”—This is the motto 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Its editors teach the laws of 


of 
Life and Health, and point out the way to Usefulness, Success and 
Happiness. sent three months-for 25 cents. 65-66 





HOMAS A. WILMURT 

LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 
652 Broadway, hear er Street. 

RAMES REGILT. 


¥ 
We are constantly getting up and combinations 
¢. including 





atesh 


a simple and elegant appli ipl 
this desirable an P 
manage it without difficulty, 

Three Silver Medals awarded by the Maryland Institute, and first- 
class Diploma of the M poll Mechanics’ 1 attest the 
superiority of this apparatus over all others. 

As a further and convincing proof o: the excellence of this Freezer, 
the undersigned would state that THOUSANDS have been sold since 
the Patent was issued. 

The largely increasing demand for this popular article induces the 
agents to remand dealers to forward their orders early, and thereby 
prevent delay. 

Orders by mail will meet with prompt attention. 

Annexed is a list of the retail prices of the Freezer, for the con- 
venience of those wanting a single one: 

PRICE OF FREEZER. 

Two Quarts, $2; Three Quarts, $3 ; Four Quarts, $4 ; Six Quarts, $5; 
Nine Quarts, $6 ; Fourteen Quarts, $8: Twenty Quarts, $11. 

Address J. & U. , 601 Broadway, New York, Agents for 
Pateutee. .mporters and Dealers in all kinds of House-furnishing 
Articles and fine Fancy Goods, Cutiery and Japannery, Plated Bri- 
tannia, Tin and Wood Wares, Brushes, Mats, Baskets, &c. Public 
Institutions, Packet Ships, Steam boats, &c., furnished at short — 


ap > ” = 
result. A chiid of ten years can 








INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 


popularity of these machines may readily be understood when 
the fact is known that any good female operator can earn with one of 


them 
; ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, » ar ker, and each large family in 
the country, one of these machines would be inv: bi 

L M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated paper, is just 
published. It explains all particulars about sewing machines, It 
will be given gratis to all who apply for it by letter or personally. 

. M. SINGER & Oo., 323 Broadway, New York. 65 





ILLIAM HONNIWELL, 11 Park Row, 
UrrPosiTgs ASTOR House, would most respectfully ask the 
attention of Strangers and Citizens to his superior MoLeskin Daxss 
Harts, $4. Also to his extra fine Sort Harts of all styles, with an 
assortinent of Caps, Carpet Bags and Umbrellas, 


N. B.—Hats made te order at short notice. 66-68 


N° TRASH or foolish stuff ever appears in 
a LIFE ILLUSTRATED. It is a first-class, bigu-toned, live 
65-66 


family newspaper. Four copies sent three months for $1, 


EW LUXURY.—A first-rate RECUMBENT 
CHALR, COUCH and BEDSTEAD, with Mattresses complete in 
one piece, susceptible of the tollowing changes: From a straight 
back easy chair to reclining back, low back, high back, low seat, 
high seat, usual seat, deep seat, short couch, long couch, short bed- 
stead, long bedstead, all as represented or no sale; will be sent to 
address on receipt of from $15 to $25, according to finish. Send for 
KING’S As You Like It. M. W. KING & SON, No. 468 Broadway, 
New York, The cheapest and best piece of furniture ever offered. 





ROVER AND BAKER 
SEWING MACHINSS. 
FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING, 
495 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer street, Boston; 340 
street, Newark ; 161 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 67 St. 
Cuaries street, New so 87 Fourth street, 
8! uis. 


Public patronage is the best evidence of merit. These Machines, 
alike victorious over prejudice and competition in Manufactories, 
Workshops, and Families, now justly enjoy more universal favor 
than has ever been bestowed upon any Sewing Machine. To merit 
a conti of this pat is the honest ambition of the pro- 
prietors, 
BEASONS WHY THE GROVER AND BAKER MACHINE 18 
PREYEERED FOR FAMILY SEWING, 

lst. It is more simple and easily kept in order than any other 
Machine. 

2d. It makes a seam which will not rip or ravel, though every 
third stitch is cut. . 

3d. It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all trouble of wind- 
ing thread is avoided, while the same Machine can be adapted, at 
pleasure, by a mere change of spools, to all varieties of work. 

4th. The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, and common spool 
cotton with equal facility. 

5th. The seam is as elastic as the most elastic fabric, so that it is 
free trom all liability to break in washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

6th, The stitch made by thile Machine is more beautiful than any 
other made, either by hand or machine. 66 





UNIVERSALLY 





»TEEL SPRING SKIRTS.—DOUGLAS & 
SHERWOOD'S SUPERIOR STEEL SPRING SKIRTS, with adjustabie 
bustie, the best article of the kind ever prod » can be found in all 
the first class retail dry goods and fancy stores in this city and 
throughout the country. Patent applied for, and none genuine 
unless stamped with their trade mark. 64-67 


of or superb design by Cot. T. B. TaorrE, com 
posed of the torron Pant, in all its stages of growth. 0000 


QALERAT US.—Those who want perfectly 
XS waolesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manulactured by 
the undersigued, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter. 
For sale to the trade by Jouw Dwient & Co., No. 1 Old Slip. 

12 mo 84-85 





~JPQRODIE’S MANTILLAS—SPRING, 1867.— 


A fuil assortment now ready of Silk Lace and other Mantillas, 
richly and elegantly trimmed. 





YON’S MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS, 
FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF-INSEUTs AND VERMIN.—This 
Powder differs from all other insect banes ip two essential 
lars! It contains nothing poisonous to human beings or tie 
animals, and is the only article known which immediately and inva- 
riably destroys bed-bugs, roaches, fleas, ants, moths, plant-insects 
mosquitoes, ties, and all other Misects. 
EMANUEL LYON, 424 Broadway. 





Foe A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills, ~ 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR 


HO. ESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take A) er’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


BR A FOU yer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectora'§ 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
AN Drugegiste sell them everywhere. 
12 mo 35-86 





OOD LOOKING.—*“ Life. is certainly one of 
the most beautiful specimens of newspaper prin we have 
ever seen.”’—{Buffalo Christian Advocate.) It is as good as it ia 
handsome ; everybody ought to see it once a week, Three months 


for only 25 cents. rf 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER & 65-65 
HEELER AND WILSON: 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all facturt Machi tn 





Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broedwer. 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of Amer | 
can Inatitute, for the best Sewing hachines. 


RUITS, WINES, LIQUORS AND 


CIGARS. . 
JOHN H. BABCOCK, 
(No. 686 Broadway, opposite hibio's,) 
at his new and splendid blish ts d to furnish house- 





keepers from his well-selected stock, such ‘a8 the finest of old Winga 
and Liquors, the freshest and choicest Frurrs, fine-flavored Ciaans | 
and other fathily stores. 0000 





**puRGA AD -SANITATEM ”"—CICERO,— 


Cicero says purge until cured. BRanpaeTu’s 

continued, Wil core the’ weed Giustioun, "ane cin le San 
dry, the blood is black with impurities, life is In danger; in these 
cases BRANDRETH’S PILLS at once cure, because In them is a princi- 
ple of vegetable life which they infuse into the circulation, 
sick, the oppressed in body and mind, should not be without this 
medicine of blessed powers. Sold at No, 43 Canal street, 

Building, Nos. 415 and 417 Broadway. Beware of Counterfelte! 


—<+ 


EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, hefore 
New er Dresses, or other 
Scuevte er The ul the the mortification of finding 
was ou nara ey Kev parcessd isan 

all Book Stores, 


Mi 








MUSING BUSINESS DIALOGUE.—Enter_ 
advertisement. ) 


Customer.—Do you furnish oy og stamping? 





erat tt STAMPS received in payment 
for LIFE LLLUS*RATED at No. 308 Broadway, N.Y. 65-66 


H! YE BALD-HEADED.—We invite the 
attention of those who are baid-headed, and those who are 
afraid of becoming #0, to Prof. Wood's Ham Resrorafive. We are 
not in the habit of puffing every quack nostrum that is advertised 
in our paper, but we ieel it our duty, when we come across an 
that is good, to let the people know it. We have no fears of having 
6 on to “ scud under bare poles,” and therefore have not used the 
ResToxaTive, but think, i! the certificates of honest men can be re- 
lied upon, that 4t must be « first-rate article. Try it, ye whose 
natura: wigs need rejuvenation.—. 
Soid at 312 BROADWAY, and by all Druggists. 65-66 


HUNT, Gentlemen’s Boot and Shoe Store, 
. No. 430 BROADWAY, New Yorx. 

D, es Boots made to order of the best French Calfskin for $3 15. 
Stout Boots, #4. Double-soled Water-proof, $4 60. Patent Leather 
Box ta, 6. 

Mu. MUNT would especially call a 





to his new style o 
Wellington Boots, coming above the knee, outside the pantaloons, 
#0 eli adapted to the coming season. These Boots will be made 
from a superior quality of varnished leather, manufactured expressly 
for the purpose, and will be ald chesper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City. Price from $7 to $12. 

ove 


8. BALLOU’S BOOKBINDING ESTAB- 


wits, Periodicals ata Muni ot Leather and 
cloth cases man ulectured for the trade. 





Proprietor. 
Cu <1 will Look at Four apectmen 
Proprieter.— We have none will ther. 
Customer (showing a style as she desires to order.)—1 wish 
two dies five quires of assorted paper colors 
from each with envelopes to match, same as this but with 
different initials and 
tor.—We cannot do this, it is not done in New York, that 
must been e: , 
Cc er.—Oh, these came from Gimbrede’s, and were done for 
Count Willinskie, of the Russian ¥ 
think you must be en, for we never saw euch 
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ARRIVAL OF MR. BUCHANAN’ AT THE RAILROAD STATION, WASHINGTON. 





Tue arrival of Mr. Buchanan at the railway station at Washington 
was witnessed by a larger and more enthusiastic assemblage than 
was ever known to greet under the same circumstagces a President 
elect. At an early hour of the day the old residents of the city 
and an immense throng of strangers, including a ‘large number 
of elegantly dressed ladies, flocked to the railway station, deter- 
mined to greet Mr. Buchanan, not only on account of his high offi- 
cial position, but also from his having many personal friends, the 
result of his long residence at the national capital. It was in vain 
that the President elect endeavored to remand acknowledge the 
compliments he received, but, yielding himself to the charge of the 
committee waiting, he was hurried off to the magnificent hall in the 
depét, where he was ceremoniously received by the civil dignitaries 
of Washington and by thousands of friends, who desired to be among 
the first to greet him upon his arrival. Some little confusion pre- 
vailed, and many gentlemen rendered themselves conspicuous by 
their over-attentions. Mr. Buchanan, however, seemed to take 
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matters very coolly, and allowed himself to be controlled sufficient 
to gratify those about him, but not sufficient to lose all sense of per- 
sonal comfort and proper dignity. An old soldier, who had distin- 

ished himself in the last war and was a warm personal friend of 

e President elect, became, for a moment, an object of special 
interest, by the cordial acknowledgment which the President, as he left 
the cars, made of the war-worn veteran. The picture presented in 
the large hall of the railway station was one of rare interest, and 
we did not witness throughout the day one more truly imposing, 
except that of the Inauguration. Present were parties from every 
State and Territory of the Union; the pale-faced, sharp-set New 
England man, jostled the thicker-skinned and darker-hued South- 
erner; well-known Free-soilers were struggling with prominent 
‘* Border-ruffians” for a “ sight,” and representatives from all the 
Territories, including Utah, mingled heterogeneously with the resi- 
dents of the old thirteen States. The motley character of our 
population furnished people from every country in Europe—the 
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SCENE ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE WASHINGTON RAILROAD STATION ON THE ARRIVAL OF MR. BUCHANAN. 


rollicking Irishman, the gay Frenchman, the phlegmatic Hollander, 
the staid German, each and all, ‘‘ as good natives as anybody,”’ inte- 
rested themselves in the excitement, and greeted with undisguiged 
leasure the President for whom they had cast their votes. ° 
uchanan displayed the greatest calmness amid the confusion, and 
showed his long experience of public life had taught him how to 
get through a labor which, to him, under the circumstances, must 
ave become somewhat stale and unprofitable. The committee 
in waiting, whose business it was to conduct Mr. Buchanan to 
his rooms at the National, soon obtained possession of his person, 
and he was escorted to the carriage prepared for his reception. 
The whole of Pennsylvania avenue by this time was one dense mass 
of pedestrians, and for once the extreme width of the street was no 
objection. As Mr. Buchanan’s carriage made its hesitating way 
along, it was constantly interrupted by the enthusiastic multitude, 
and, but for the positive manffer pasty assumed by the -cogchman, 
might have been detained beyond the hour for the {nauguretion. 
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CEREMOPIOUS RECEPTION OF MR. BUCHANAN IN THE GREAT HALL, WASHINGTON RAILROAD STATION. 





